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OH, IF BEAUTY WERE ALL. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Oh, if beauty were all that affection desir’d, 
If the heart to mere feature might still remain true, 
I could gaze on thy form, and deem nothing requir’d 
To seal the sweet charm that thy gracefulness threw : 
But, alas, though the shrine be so brilliant to sight, 
The mind’s sweeter loveliness dwells in it not ; 
Like the flewer on which nature hath lavish’d her light, 
But the charm most enduring—its fragrance—forgot ! 


If the rose of thy young cheek might never decay, 
Thy form all its radiant beauty retain— 
If those eyes, that eclipse the clear azure of day, 
As beaming, enchanting, might ever remain ;— 
Still, believe me, the shrine its adorers would lose— 
’Tis the mind that alone is with constancy blest. 
Oh, it is not the flower of the loveliest hues, 
But the flower of most fragrance we wear on our breast ! 


THE SONG OF THE RHINE. 


BY NICOLAS BECKER. 
No, never shall they have it, 
The free, the German stream, 
Although like greedy ravens 
They hoarsely for it scream. 


Not while its quiet waters 
Shall wash the green-clad shore, 
Not while those waters shall resound 
The stroke of plashing oar. 


No, never shall they have it, 
The free, the German Rhine, 
Not while its vintages rejoice 
The heart with generous wine ; 


Not while the rolling current 
The rooted rocks shall lave ; 

Not while the pretty maidens make ’ =% 
A mirror of its wave. 


No, never shall they have thee, 
Thou free, thou German Rhine! 

Not while fair maids are courted 
By those gallant sons of thine. 


No, never while a single fish 
May swim its waves among ; 
No, never while a Bard may raise 
The notes of German Song. 
No, never shall they have it, 
The free, the German wave ! 
No, never till that wave shall prove 
Its last defender's grave. 








MALGRE LUL 
BY THE LATE THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 

There are men, who, from no error of their own, find themselves placed 
through life in a false position. They are, therefore, always uncomfortable, and 
frequently ridiculous, merely from the awkward exertion of their very best ef- 
forts to perform the parts assigned them. 

My case was peculiarly unfortunate ; for, being by nature timid and of gentle 
habits, I was permitted to walk the milky way of life until my Manhood ; and 
then, after one | involuntarily united to a very fine woman, I was forced into 
situations utterly unsuited to my habits, and became at length an involuntary 
volunteer. I do not hesitate to make public the result of an arrangement so 
incongruous ; there was a manifest contradiction in the very name, the adjec- 
tive being so completely opposed to the sense of the noun. My wife’s main 
object in life was to conceal my deficiencies, always seeming to consider 
me aman of valour ; and when my timid reserve, and nervous apprehension, 
were on any occasion becoming too apparent, she would praise me (before 
people,) for my considerate forbearance, and speak of me as a Lion in repose. 

“When his energies are once aroused,” said she, “he is formidable! you, 
who only see Sir Peter Tremor in the calm repose of domesticity, can little 
imagine what he is in the heat of political argument, or the storm of indignant 
anger.” 

his was all very well in its way, for it kept people from quarrelling with me; 
and as the sword of war seemed likely to slumber during my time, I did not an- 
ticipate that I should ever have the formidable qualities imputed to me by my 
wife, put to the test. But, though nobody quarrelled with me, my reputation 
for valour induced all who did quarrel among themselves to refer their griev- 
ances to my arbitration, and when one man called out ariother, the one who 
happened to be acquainted with me was sure to call upon me as his “ Friend,” 
insisting that I should act as his second. In such cases I generally took to 
my bed, leaving my wife to tell fibs about the state of my health. But occa- 
sionally I was taken by surprise, and obliged to have oral communication with 
the desperate Challenger ; I then astonished him by my pacific tendencies, al- 
ways exhibiting nothing of valour, save its better part, piscretion. In many 
instances I was the happy means of preventing bloodshed, bringing about a 
cessation of hostilities in ways never suspected by my indignant Principal, 
for I never scrupled at compromising his dignity in secret, making unautho- 
rized apologies and concessions on his part; and thus | have made persons 
shake hands, who would, had they known all, have continued to shake fists 


And surely I was right ; my way of cementing cracked Friendships is the 
very best that could be adopted ; ‘tis true that an exchange of shots often pro- 
duces a reconciliation, always provided the Principals are not eternally separa- 
ted by death. : 
of shots is apt to rob one of the combatants of life. My peaceful plan was 
therefore far preferable ; I went forth authorized to utter irritating language. 
But as [ invariably substituted the bland accent of apology and conciliation, 
I brought the opposing parties together in an amicable way, each being led to 
suppose that the other was the man who knocked under, and made concessions. 
lo be sure, I now and then narrowly escaped a serious misunderstanding with 
the second of the opposite party, and had to tell several fibs to extricate my- 
self ; but 
der as I write the words, and am certain, that all peace 
will applaud my conduct. Once 
of others very nearly brought 


ably inclined persons 
, however, my tender regard for the welfare 


aaa about my own destruction; and thus it hap- | 
pened. 


( 


came a Captain; and Caroline, prouder of him than ever, frequently invited 
him, when on leave, to visit us in Dorsetshire. His visits were to me anything 
bu Der as » one 4 .. 

t agreeable ; he was loud in his talk, martial in his appearance, and so pe- 


| remptory in the utterance of his opinions, that he was perpetually either giving 


| or taking offence. 
| Give and take” is one of my favourite maxims. But I am no advocate 
| for giving offence, or taking it under any circumstances. 
Unfortunately for me, my brother-in-law the Captain gave a man the lie 

| direct, and took from him a blow in the face with so bad a grace, that a 
| challenge was the immediate result. He selected me as his second ; in vain 
| I pleaded and expostulated, my wife took his part, and I was compelled to 
| acquiesce. 
| It was a desperate case, and I was resolved to resort to a desperate remedy, 
| much as I disliked the very look of a pistol, always sympathizing with the 
| Lady, who asserted, ‘ that loaded or not loaden, it might go off of itself.’ I 
| minutely examined the brace which were to be used by the contending parties, 
and with some difficulty I procured a pair by the same maker, precisely simi- 
lar in every respect. ‘These were primed and loaded according to my notions 
of expediency in such matters; and on the eventful morning I sallied forth 
with them carefully concealed under my cloak. The morning was thick and 
misty, and there was a drizzling rain. The other second was cloaked like my- 
self ; everything favoured the maneuvre which I had projected, and with a 
palpitating heart and trembling hand I substituted the weapons which I had 
brought with me, for those already provided for the conflict. 

The ground was measured, and the combatants had taken their positions ; 
1 looked on, dreading nothing but the noise of the report; I shut my eyes, 
as I always do when near capleding fire-arms, and when I looked up again, 
my brother-in-law, the Captain, was sprawling on his back with his face covered 
with blood. 

It was not his own blood however, nor was it the blood of any human be- 
ing; it had been procured by me from a poulterer; and though the bladder in 
which it had been secured, and which had been inserted in the muzzle of the 
pistol, coming with force against the head of Captain Slipslop, had caused 
him to fall on his back, and though, when prostrate, the sanguinary effusion 
made him believe himself half dead, yet no real harm had been done ; and the 
agitated opponent, who knelt over him, inwardly resolving that he would fly 
the country as soon as the vital spark was extinct, soon saw the Captain rise 
and shake himself, declaring that, though covered with blood, he was, strange 
to say, in a whole skin! There had evidently been a hoax practised upon 
them! They were immediately friends, and beth ungratefully vowed vengeance 
against the scoundrel, whoever he might be, who had saved one or both of 
their lives. 

As soon as I heard the turn which the conversation was taking, I slunk 
away, and took to my heels ; suspicion had already fallen upon me, and my 
abrupt departure was considered proof positive of my delinquency. 

I suffered severely on this occasion. I was called out; not that that much 
signified, for, of course, I would not go. I got severely horsewhipped before 
I could prevail on my dear Caroline to interfere in my behalf; and even when 
she did become my champion, she overwhelmed me with contemptuous abuse, 
and for a long time rendered my home anything but agreeable * 

Misfortune follows some men with astonishing perseverance, and i have not 
yet finished my detail of Secondary troubles fe left Dorchester shortly after 
the event which I have narrated; my wife declared that I had rendered myself 


Caroline was fond of yachting ; and having formed an intimacy with « 
tleman of the Yacht Club, who made Southampton his summer head quarters, 
she had frequent opportunities for the indulgence of her taste. J never joined 
the party ; not that I am sea-sick, but there seems to me so mach danger in 
play-thing ships, with amateur sailors, on the real vasty deep. I therefore 
used to ramble listlessly through the shadowy and unfrequented paths of the 
New Forest ; and there I once met with an adventure which nearly frightened 
me to death. 

In the midst of a dark and gloomy thicket I one day came suddenly upon 
three coarse-looking men, who eyed me suspiciously, and then asked me the 
nearest way to Southampton. I believe I trembled from head to foot, whilst 
I gave a civil but almost incoherent reply. They allowed me to pass, and then. 
though they had previously appeared on the most friendly and confidential 
terms, they spoke loudly, and with vehement gestures, and one uf them, to my 
horror, quitted his companions, and coming to my side, thus most courteously 
addressed me ;— 

“T am quite sure that I am addressing a gentleman.” 

I made no reply, but I thought that my last hour was approaching. 

“T am certain,” he continued, “that one who is evidently accustomed to 
the usages of the best society, will not suffer me to want a friend on the most 
important occasion of my life.” 

“A friend, Sir!’’ said I. 

“Yes, a friend: Friendship, in its general acceptation, is not to be kindled 
in an hour, but inthe sense in which I now use the word Friend, you can, and I 
feel quite sure you wi//, assist me ; nay, Sir, you must.” 

I took a long breath, and thought I should have fainted. 

“* Excuse me formy vehemence,” he added, “ for | am a desperate man, and 
it is in your power to prevent the commission of murder.” 

“* Murder !” 

“Yes, Murder ; for to fight duels without seconds, is decided murder.” 

“ Duels !” 

“ Yes,—to be brief—That gentleman you see there in the sailor's jacket and 
trowsers”’— 

** Gentleman !” 

“Yes, Sir, Gentleman! Do you presume to suppose, Sir, that had he been 
any thing else I should have done him the honour and pleasure of accepting his 
challenge '—Are you not aware, Sir, that the Lords and gentlemen of the 
Yacht Club wear that costume?” 

**T beg your pardon,” I murmured. 

“ Pardon, Sir !—never ; that is, never unless you accede to my proposal.” 

** Anything !—namne it !” 

“That gentleman has brought his second with him, mine has disappointed 








me, you must take his place.” 

“ Itake his place !” 

“*Yes—I have already said that you must do so, and | will hear of no refusal. 
Are you weil acquainted with this part of the forest ?" 

“ Y—y—es,” I stammered. 

“Are we near any road at present ?” 





‘‘Exchange” is proverbially ‘no Robbery,” but an exchange | 


ders, merely by standing stock still. 


what are fibs cempared with the effusion of human blood? I shud- | 


reorge Slipslop, my wife’s brother, “the Cornet,” in due course of time be- | 


| the pacific Second was forced to become a Principal, and was shot by the man wh had 


“Not very far.” 

“Then lead us to an unfrequented spot, where even the report of pistols 
would be unheard. Do you refuse?” cried my new friend furiously. 

‘Oh dear no,” I answered ; and more dead than alive I led the way. He 
gave a signal to his opponent, who with his second followed us. I silently led 
them to a very remote sequestered spot, and intimated that I had obeyed or- 


909 
*“* Are you certain that we are not likely to be interrupted 1” 
** Quite,” I replied. 
‘Then here we will remain until the others join us.” 
hey soon came up, and then the Gentleman in the blue jacket, whose fac: 
and manners were even rougher than his dress, said— 
“ Well, you Sir, are you cock-sure nobody will come upon us 7” 
‘« Certain, Sir,” I replied. 





* Such an incident did actually occur some years ago in Ireland ; but in that instance 
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“ This is a very out of the way place, is it ?”’ said his second. 

“‘Uncommonly so,”’ I answered. 

7 ae Bes can’t even hear the pop of a pistol, hey, from the road” inquired my 
riend. 

“‘ Tmpossible,”’ I responded. 

“Then,” continued he, “you chicken-hearted son of a Tom Tit, give us 
your watch and your money, or we’ll blow your brains out.” 

They all vociferously surrounded me, taking from me every farthing I pos- 
sessed, my watch and seals, and a valuable guard chain, (what a misnomer !) 
a rman | ring, a torquoise pin, my coat and waistcoat, and my hat. The 
then wished me a good morning ; my Friend, the moment my back was tamed, 
gave me a violent kick, and, as I ran as fast as my legs could carry me through 
the Forest, I heard their loud laughter wafted on the breeze. 








A FIFTH CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
THE CONQUEST OF EGYPT.—{ Concluded. ] 

While the halls and palaces of Cairo were thus reeking with the blood of 
their late possessors, the unfortunate Touman-Bey, with the diminished and 
dispirited band who still adhered to him, took refuge at Djizeh on the further 
bank of the Nile, where he kept upa correspondence with his partizans in the 
capital, and negotiated with the sheiks of the Hawareh tribes for aid. His 
promises, with the terror which the cruelties of the Ottomans had inspired, at- 
tracted to his standard several thousands of these warlike Arabs ; and his for- 
ces receiygd daily augmentations, while the Turks were deterred from attack- 
ing him by the difficulty of procuring a sufficient number of boats to attempt 
the passage of the river in face of an enemy. At length, however, a flotilla 
was equipped, carrying a strong force of troops and artillery under the com- 
mand.of the Kiashefs* Abu-Hamzah and Jannem-al-Seifi, two renegade Mam- 
luke chiefs, who had volunteered to give proof of their zeal in their new al- 
legiance by accepting the conduct of this hazardous enterprise. A host of 
Arabsiand Mamlukes disputed their landing ; the former was dispersed by the 
first discharge of the artillery, the effects of which they had never experienced ; 
but the Circassians, fighting with the energy of cenpett, and exasperated by 
the sight of their traitorous comrades in the front rank of the enemy, poured 
down offjthem with such fury that their order was broken at the first onset, and 
the comBatants on both sides became mingled, horse and foot, in one indiscri- 
minate mélée, in which the individual address of the Mamlukes easily prevail- 
ed over antagonists whose chief reliance was on their musketry and discipline. 
The Arabs, on perceiving the confusion of their foes, returned to the charge, 
and the Qsmanlis were falling fast under the scimitars of the Egyptians, when 
Jannem-al-Seifi, recognizing in the thickest of the fray the person of Dowlat- 
Bey, @ chief with whom he had formerly been at feud, spurred his horse through 
the press towards his enemy, and with a loud cry defied him to combat. e 
challenge was promptly accepted, but the lance of the renegade shivered in 
the encounter against the armour of the Bey :—Jannem-al-Seifi was wounded 
and unhorsed : and the fall of their leader decided the route of the Ottomans, 
who fled in confusion to their boats, bearing with them their disabled chief. But 
many of their vessels were already in possession of the victors, who embarked 











| onthe Nile in pursuit of the fugitives, while those whose retreat was inter- 
the laughing-stock of the neighbourhood ; and her word being the law of the 


house, we removed toa very pretty villa in the New Forest. My amiable | Khan (brother-in-law to Selim) boldly plunged into the stream with the fearless 


cepted, were cut down without mercy onthe bank. The son of the Tartar 


a gen- | horsemen of his own nation, and succeeded in surmounting the current and 


reaching the opposite shore—the remainder who escaped, committing their 
boats to the stream, hurried their flight till they attained the outposts of the 
main army. 

This disaster, which cost Selim 6000 of his best troops, taught hit that nei- 
ther the spirit nor the prowess of the Mamlukes were yet broken by their p- 
vious reverses : and he viewed with disquietude and alarm the prospect of an 
indefinitely protracted warfare in the long valley of the Nile ply 4 environing 
deserts. ‘Triumphant as his arms had hitherto been, his army was sorely di- 
minished in numbers by the conflicts which it had undergone ; and indepen- 
dent of the danger of an attack on his rear, or an invasion of Syria or Anatolia 
by the Persians, his absence from Constantinople had already been prolonged 
beyond any former precedent, and the murmurs of the janissaries were with 
difficulty repressed by their officers. The question of a renewed attempt at 
negotiation was accordingly propounded in full divan ; and though vehemently 
opposed by Khayer-Bey, who had everything to fear in the event of the Cir- 
cassiah power remaining erect, was carried in the affirmative by the influence 
of the new grand-vizir Yunus-Pasha, who had from the first pro ested against 
the campaign in Egypt as a rash and bootless expedition. ‘Two military offi- 
cers and the newly appointed cadhi of Cairo accordingly set forward, attended 
by 500 horse to guard them against the desert Arabs, asthe bearers of over- 
tures to Touman-Bey, who was offered the government of Egypt for life, _with 
investiture as a feudatory prince of the Ottoman empire, on condition of his ac- 
knowledging the sovereignty of Selim, striking the coin and reading the khot- 
bah in his name, and surrendering Alexandria to the Turks. But these mode- 
rate propositions were destined never to reach the ear of the E yptian sultan : 
a body of Mamlukes, infuriated by the recent massacres at Cairo, or (as a 
Turkish writer states) mistaking the formidable escort of the ambassadors for 
a military demonstration, waylaid them at Meit-Khassim, and cut off the whole 
party. A Mamluke chief, named Khoshkhadem, in the Turkish service, who 
ventured in spite of this warning to undertake a second mission, escaped a si- 
milar fate only by the fleetness of his horse ; and Selim, swearing by the Ko- 
ran that he would avenge these affronts by the extermination of the Circassians, 
left a strong garrison in Cairo under the command of the grand-vizir, and mo- 
ved forward with all his remaining force to crush the enemy at a blow. 

On the approach of the Ottoman legions, Touman-Bey, whose little army 
(though now strengthened by the addition of the garrisons which had been 
called in from Alexandria and the coast) was inadequate to cope with their 
numbers in the field, drew off towards the Pyramids, leaving Shadi, the bra- 
vest and most loyal of the Beys who still adhered to his cause, to watch their 
march with a select body of Arabs and Mamlakes, and, if possible, to inter- 
cept their communication with the river in their rear, through which they drew 
their supplies from the magazines at Cairo, But (in the words of an Oriental 
proverb) “as the fall of a house is portented by the rending of the walls, so 
does strife precede the dissolution of a kingdom,” the jealousies between the 
Arab emirs and the Circassian chieftains, which had been with difficulty con- 
trolled by the presence of the Sultan, broke oft with unrestrained violence in 
the corps of observation commanded by Shadi-Bey, and a regular conflict at 
length ensued between the Mamlukes and the Ghazali Arabs, a" powerful desert 
tribe, of which the renegade bey, Jan-berdi, had become an adopted member 
(as implied by his surname) by the ties of marriage and hospitality In the 
inidst of this scene of confusion and slaughter, the Turkish army was descried 
advancing; and the Arabs, worsted by their Mamluke antagonists, fled towards 
the hostile columns for protection ; but their purpose was misunderstood or dis- 
regarded by the Turks, and pursuers and pursued were alike mown down by a 
murderous fire, till the Mamlukes abandoned the unequal contest, and their 
leader hastened to rejoin the Sultan at Daschour, and to communicate the de- 
fection of the Arab auxiliaries. ‘The Beys hastily assembled to deliberate on 
this alarming intelligence ; and it was resolved to attempt, at all hazards, the 
conciliation of these important allies: but the Ghazali emirs, Ebn-Jemad and 
Selameh, had already tendered, through the intervention of their adoptive bro- 


ther, Jan-berdi, their submission to the conqueror ; and their answer to the 





* The Kiashefs were governors of districts subordinate to the Beys, to whom they 
bore the same relation in the Mamluke scale of precedence which the Turkish sand 
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missiun from Touman was, “ Allah forbid that we should again bear arms 
against the victorious Lord of Egypt, the Padishah Selim-Khan ” A further 
retreat now became inevitable, and the indomitable remnant of the Circassians 

roceeded to take post at Omdinar, near the left bank of the Nile, where they 

termined to resist to the uttermost. The enemy speedily appeared on all 
sides, and a succession of desperate skirmishes ensued which occupied nearly 
the whole of March 1517. The achievements of the Mamluke champions, in 
this death-struggle of their splendour and power, are described by Oriental 
annalists as rivalling the deeds in arms ascribed to Antar ard the other heroes 
of the olden time. “When Shadi advanced to the combat,” says Ahmed-al- 
Maballi, (an Arabic author quoted by Tercier,) “ the strokes of the sword and 
mace resounded like the blows of the hammer on the anvil, or like horses gal- 
loping on stony ground.” But the prowess of the Sultan himself was pre- 
eminent among all his followers ; and wherever he turned his rein,the boldest of 
the Turkish cavaliers avoided his encounter. On the side of the Ottomans, 
the Ghazali Arabs, thirsting for vengeance on their former lords, were foremost 
in every attack ; and their traitorous associate, Jan-berdi, who had disguised 
himself by wearing a Bedoween garb with its hooded turban, over his mail, 
signalized himself by singly engaging the most renowned of the Circassian 
warriors. Kait-Bey-al-Rhabi, Kansuh-Koord, and Kilidj-Ali, three of their 
best and bravest chiefs, had successively fallen before his assaults, when the 
Sultan himself s d forward, and called on the unknown champion to meet 
him. In the career which followed, Ghazali was overthrown, horse and man, 
and the point of his adversary’s lance was already at his breast, when, disco- 
vering his features, he exclaimed, “In the name of the prophet, and for the 
sake of the mystery of our sheikh, Abu-Sowoud-al-Jarihi, grant me mercy !” 
and at this masonic invocation (for such it appears to have been) Touman- 
Bey raised his lance, and suffered his vanquished enemy to mount and es- 


cape.* 

But notwithstanding the gallantry of their defence, the ranks of the Mam- 
lukes were thinned day by day in the contest against overwhelming numbers; 
and no tidings of the expected succours from Persia reached them in their ex- 
tremity, till Selim, irritated by this prolonged and desultory warfare, summon- 
ed the Grand-Vizir, and Ayas, the aga of the jannissaries, to join him with 
the greatest part of the troops which had been left at Cairo. he arrival of 
these reinforcéments decided the struggle ; and the ill starred Sultan of Egypt, 
finding all further resistance hopeless, plunged into the desert with the handful 
of followers who still remained around him, and wandered for several days 
among its sandy wastes, uncertain whither to bend his further flight. In the 
remote districts of Upper Egypt and Nubia, he might have found a secure and 
inaccessible asylum till the retreat of the Turks enabled him to attempt the re- 
covery of his throne and realm ; “‘ but it was written in the immutable page of 
destiny that the fortune of Malek-al-Ashraf” (a title of Touman-Bey) ‘ should 


fall before that of Selim-Khan ;” and he directed his course towards the Del- | quivocally the degradation to which the Mamlukes were reduced, the Sheikh- 


ta, with the view of seeking shelter from Sheikh-Sefer and Hassan-al-Mehci, 
two powerful Arab chiefs, whose gratitude he had deserved by releasing them 
from the perpetual imprisonment to which they had been condemned by Kan- 
suh-Ghauri. The fugitives wete received with every exterior demonstration of 
respect ; and Hassan-al-Mehri conducted them to a deep and hidden valley, 
accessible only by a single narrow approach between overhanging rocks ; but 
this apparent solicitude was only a mask for meditated treachery; and on the 
approach of Ferhad-Pasha, who was scouring the country with 4000 horse,the 
perfidious emir hastened to acquaint him with the retreat of the sultan, and to 
conduct the Turks to the entrance of the defile. ‘Thus surrounded and betray- 
ed, Touman-Bey resigned himself to his fate, and presented his hands to the 
aga of the jannissaries, who bound them across his breast,+ and led the captive 
monarch, mounted on a mule, to the Ottoman encampment. 


When the arrival of the royal prisoner was notified to Selim, he exclaimed 
with irrepressible exultation, ‘ Mashallah! now is Egypt indeed conquered !” 
and his triumph was completed by the capture of Shadi-Bey, who had been 

iven up, like his lord, by the Arab chief on whose protection he had thrown 
imself. The entry of the two illustrious captives was celebrated by the clan- 
gour of martial music and repeated salvos of artillery, and they proceeded 
through the ranks of the janissaries to the pavilion of Selim, who, after an in- 
terval of silence, opened the conference by demanding of Touman-Bey where- 
fore he had violated the law of nations by the murder of the Ottoman ambassa- 
dors, and had so long persevered in a hopeless resistance to the Turkish arms ! 
“The murder of thy envoys,” replied Touman, “ was perpetrated without my 
knowledge, and contrary to my orders; and for the rest, is it not the duty of 
every sovereign to defend the subjects committed by Allah to his charge, in 
obedience to the text of the Koran, which says, ‘He who is slain fighting for 
his home and his possessions dieth a martyr!’ I fought for my kingdom and 
for the holy cities, of which I am the legitimate guardian, and which thou, in 
the lawless thirst of conquest, has unjustly attacked.”—*It was not for con- 
+ meen but to exact due vengeance for the injuries which I had received from 
ansuh-Ghauri,” retorted Seiim, ‘‘ that I undertook this war : and my purpose 
was sanctioned by the solemn fetwas of the mufti and the chiefs of the law.” 
**How can that cause .be just. O Sultan of Roum!” answered the Egyptian, 
«which has prospered only by the aid of such wretches as Kayer and Ghazali! 
Ts it not written, ‘Let those who have dealings with a traitor, themselves 
perish by his treason’? Thou hast been the instrument through which our des- 
tiny has been accomplished : but though thy victories be many, yet shall the 
days of thy reign be few!” The dignified firmness of the fallen monarch in- 
spired even the ferocious temperament of Selim with involuntary admiration, 
and remarking in the words of an Arabic proverb—‘ It is under the tongue that 
the man is hidden, and the words of this man are hgth bold and sincere,” he 
announced his intention of sending him, with Shadi-Bey and the titular caliph 
Motawakel, to Constantinople, where they might reside in honour and tranquil- 
lity. But this gleam of unwonted magnanimity was not of long continuance ; 
the suspicious cruelty of the conqueror was awakened, and sedulously nourish- 
ed by the artifices of Khayer-Bey, who represented to him that his tenure of 
Egypt would never be secure as long as the Circassian sultan was in existence ; 
oan tumult at Cairo, in which the name of Touman was invoked with regret 
by the populace, had the effect of sealing his doom. Shehzuvar-Ali, a chief of 
the family of Zulkadr, who cherished an hereditary enmity to the Mamlukes 
from the execution of his father by the orders of Kansuh-Ghauri, was charged 
by Selim with the accomplishment of the fatal mandate ; and the gallant Tou- 
man-Bey, after being paraded like a common malefactor through the streets of 
his former capital, was publicly hanged at the Zawilah gate of the city, April 
13, 1517. Shadi-Bey shared at the same time the fate of the master whom he 
had so loyaliy served ; and their bodies were deposited together in the splendid 
mausoleumt which Kansuh-Ghauri had erected for himself; while Selim as- 
sisted in person at the obsequies of his fallen adversary, and caused large sums 
to be distributed to the poor, as alms for the repose of the soul of the last sultan 
of Egypt! 

“Thus it was that the kingdom of Misr, (Egypt,) with its 300 cities and 
7000 villages, passed into the power of the victorious Sultan Selim, whose 
fame was exalted to the skies, while the rule and monarchy of the Bordjites 
sank in perpetual abasement.”—(Evliya Effendi.) The day after the death of 
Touman, Selim removed from the citadel to the palace in the isle of Roudha, 

where he published in full divan the firman declaring the incorporation of Egypt 
and its dependencies with his empire, and exacted the oath of allegiance from 
the imams and sheikhs of the capital, the chiefs of the four orthodox sects, and 
other high functionaries of the state ; while the traitors, whose aid had so ma- 
terially contributed to the conquest, received the stipulated rewards of their 
treason: Ghazali was invested with the pashalik of Damascus; and the vice- 
royalty of Egypt, which had at first been granted to the grand-vizir Yunus, 
was transferred to Khayer-Bey, whose superior knowledge of the country, and 
extensive influence over the Arabs, pointed him out as fittest for that important 
post. Jannem-al-Seifi, and other Mamluke renegades, received subordinate ad- 
ministrations ; and Hassan-al-Mehri, with Ebn-Bekir, the betrayer of Shadi- 
Bey, were recompensed by the gift of robes of honour and large stipends in 
money.§ Im the mean time, the districts which had not yet been visited by the 
Turkish arms every where submitted on the appearance of the detachments 
sent to occupy them ; the towns on the Mediterranean coast opened their gates, 
and the Turkish fleet, under Piri, the capitan-pasha, entered the port of Alex- 


andria without opposition ; while the triumphs of Selim were crowned by the 
gyptian squadron, the naval commander of which, Rais Soli- 
man, oe on his return from the Indian sea, the revolution which had taken 

is absence, forcibly overpowered the opposition of his colleague, 
Azeez-Bey, the Mamluke general of the land forces, and, carrying the ships 


surrender of the 
place during 


into the harbour of Suez, delivered them up to the Turkish commandant. 


The work of conquest was now complete: but the reconstruction of the 


frame of government in his newly-acquired kingdom, with the realization o 


the immense booty arising from the public treasure and the confiscated wealth 


— 


* Von Hammer, who notices this characteristic incident, seems at a loss to explain |}... “ ? eo af : 
«the mystery of our sheikh, Abu-Sowoud-al-Jarihi ;” but this personage is mentioned | "“V° been vain to look for among the mass of his own countrymen 


by Lane (“ Modern Egyptians,” ii.274,) as having been “a very famous saint, esteem 
ed the most holy person of his day ; 


rubbish on the south of Cairo ;” and the cry of Ghazali was doubtless the symbol o 


> = we : » thet endas . . 
private token of some religious association in his honour, in which both he and the Professor Saalfeld, we had no friends,—a circumstance that endeared us the 


sultan had been initiated. 


t State criminals, and prisoners of rank, are thus confined in the East: only male- 


factors have their hands bound behind them. 
+ “The cemetery of the Mamluke sultans is one of the most interestin 


whose tomb is among the mounds of | quartered in the town, one or two of the younger professors, and the brilliant 


sights at : : ; “ 
Cairo. * * * A city of tombs and mosques—the most splendid domes, pi! aoa the | At one o’clock on Saturday we invariably left Gottingen, generally for Cas- 
most exquisite Saracenic architecture, and minarets the lightest and airiest imagina- | scl ; and were seldom within its walls again before six on the Monday morn- 
bie, rising frem the desert, like an Oriental Venice, to greet you.”—Lord Landsay’s Let- Z 


Che Alvtion. 


of the Mamluke chiefs, detained Selim yet four months in Egypt—an interval 
which was > aap by the arrival at Cairo of ambassadors from the King of 
Tunis and other potentates of Northern Africa, who hastened to avert, by con- 
gratulations and professions of amity, the further progress of the tide of con- 
quest. The deputies of the Venetian republic also laid at the foot of the 
throne the tribute of 8000 golden zecchins, which had been annually paid to 
the later Bordjite sultans as an acknowledgment of homage for the kingdom of 
Cyprus*—but the religious pride of Selim was still more em | gratified by 
the appearance of Abu-Noman, son of Malek-al-adel-Mohammed, the reigning 


of the Kaaba in a silver basin, and hailed him as Vicar of the Prophet, and 
Protector of the two Holy Cities—thus ratifying the title conferred on him by 
anticipation in the mosque uf Aleppo, and acknowledging him as the head of 
all the Moslem princes. To these new prerogatives was attached the | of 
equipping the pilgrim-caravan, the journey of which had been interrupted by 
the war of the preceding year ; but which now set forward with unusual pomp, 
accompanied by the new clothing of the Kaaba, the mahmir borne by the holy 
camel, aud the other insignia of royalty, in the name of Selim: while a muni- 
ficent donation of money and corn was distributed (under the name of the 
surra) to the sheikhs, the descendants of the prophet, and other ministers of 
religion resident in the sacred territory : a largess which has _ been ever since 
annually continued. In the mean time the double work of spoliation and legis- 
lation rapidly proceeded : the most precious possessions of the country, the 
jewels and treasures accumulated by preceding sovereigns from the tributes of 
their wide dominions, were collected, and sent to Alexandria for embarkation 
on board the fleet ; the libraries were stripped of all that was rare and valuable 
in their contents ; and even the arabesques and marble carvings which deco- 
rated the palaces, were torn from the walls and forwarded to the same desti- 
nation. In addition to this varied and costly freight, the fleet bore on its re- 
turn to Constantinople the members of many of the principal Egyptian fami- 
lies, who were forcibly transplanted to Europe with the children of Khayer- 
Bey and the remaining Mamlukes, detained as hostages for the fidelity of their 
parents. The remnant of the Circassians, who had given in their adhesion to 
the Ottoman government, were suffered to retain their lands in the provinces, 
for the revenues of which they were made responsible ; but the head of their 
body, under the title of Sheikh-al-Belad, or “ chief of the land,” was fixed at 
Cairo under the eye of the pasha, and their power was controlled by the insti- 
tution of a provincial militia under the name of Odjaklus, literally householders, 
(often mentioned as the janissaries of Egypt,) to whom was entrusted the cus- 
tody of the citadel of Cairo, Alexandria, and other fortified points ; and who 
were endowed with peculiar immunities and privileges, but forbidden to hold or 
acquire landed property. ‘The commandant or aga of this corps ranked next 
in the divan of Cairo to the sultan’s viceroy ; and in order to mark more une- 


al-Belad was even compelled, on occasions of ceremony, to hold the stirrup 
while Odjaklu-Bashi mounted his horse! Such was the system of mutual re- 
straint devised by Selim to hold in subjection a province to which its magnitude 
and remoteness rendered the ordinary Turkish regulations inapplicable—and so 
effectual did it prove. that it was not till the commencement of the 18th cen- 
tury, when the Odjaklu institutions had fallen into utter decay and inefficiency, 
that the Mamlukes succeeded in regaining their former ascendancy, and exer- 
cising till the French invasion a sway under which the authority of the porte 
was reduced to a shadow, and which, under the famous Ali-Bey, even assumed 
for a short period the character of an independent sovereignty. 

It was not till the commencement of September 1517, that the Ottomans 
quitted the bleeding and devastated soil of Egypt, which has never since been 
visited by a Turkish sultan, and retraced their march to the frontiers of Syria, 
accompanied by a train of a thousand camels laden with spoil. As they trav- 
ersed in their progress the desert of Al-Arish, the sultan, addressing the grand 
vizir, whose opinion had always been averse to the invasion of Egypt, asked 
iim, ‘*‘ What sayest thou now! ‘To-morrow we shall again be at Gaza, and in 
eight months we have achieved the conquest of Misr !’’—‘t And what availeth 
our conquest ?”’ retorted Yunus-Pasha ; “we have lost half our army by fa- 
tigue or the sword, and Egypt, which was formerly held by an enemy, is now 
governed by a traitor who is worse than an open foe.” This reply, dictated by 
jealousy of Khayer-Bey, who had supplanted Yunus in the pashalik of Egypt, 
stung the sultan into ungovernable fury ; and the unfortunate vizir was instantly 
dragged from his horse by his order, and decapitated by the attendant Solaks or 
guard in the desert, where the caravanserai of Khan-el-Yunus, erected on the 
spot, still perpetuates the name of this victim of capricious cruelty. ‘The re- 
mainder of the march was unmarked by any incident of importance, and Selim 
entered Constantinople in triumph, July 1518, after an absence of more than 
two years from his capital. The next year was consumed in redressing the 
disorders which this interregnum had occasioned, and quelling a revolt in Ana- 
tolia: but the restless spirit of Selim was incapable of repose, and in the spring 
of 1520 he announced his determination of effectually crushing, by a second 
invasion, the Sheah monarchy of Persia, now left without an ally by the extinc- 
tion of the Mamluke empire. But in the midst of his preparations his constitu- 
tion was undermined by a malignant cancer, which the skill of his physicians 
was inadequate to treat ; and after enduring excruciating torments, he expired 
on the road from Constantinople to Adrianople, September 22, 1520, near the 
spot where, eight years before, he had given battle to his father. ‘The glory 
of his conquests,” says a Turkish writer, ‘‘ when compared to those of his 
forefathers, was as the splendour of the setting sun; for as they extended 
further, so was the time shorter during which he survived them: he reigned 
nine years, during which the khotbah was said in his name in a thousand and 
one mosques : but his renown was speedily eclipsed by that of his son, the in- 
vincible supporter of Islam, and cleaver of the heads of unbelievers, the illus- 
trious Sultan Soliman-Khan Ghazi the Magnificent.” 


* This tribute had originated in 1427, when Cyprus was overrun, and the king. John 
II., carried prisoner to Cairo by the fortes of the Egyptian suitan Barsebai ; and the 
payment had been punctually continued by the Venetians, who, on the failure of the 
house of Lusignan occupied the island by virtue of a donation (1489) from Catherine 
Cornaro, the widow of the last king. 





THE FORSTHAUS IN THE SOLLING. 


I am about to relate an event, the impression of which, though years have 
elapsed since it occurred, my memory retains undiminished in depth and fresh- 
ness. It has been my fate to become conversant. with the horrible in many of 
the multitudinous forms which it assumes. I have seen death at the banquet, 
in the ball-room, in more than one shape on the scaffold, in the gorgeous cham- 
ber of the rich, in the squalid habitation of the poor, in the theatre, in the hos- 
pital, on the duelling-ground, and in the streets of Paris, when a ferocious sol- 
diery was combating a more ferocious mob. I have witnessed scenes of moral 
strife, compared with which it would be a relief to contemplate mere vulgar 
death ; and such scenes are to be witnessed daily. Yet never were my senses 
so appalled as on that one occasion to which now J am referring. I will not 
desecrate with any sickly philosophy my recollections of circumstances so 
heart-rending. I will not inquire by what moral law it is that the mind clings 
by preference to this single chapter in a life which is full of unsought, yet stir- 
ring adventures. The reader shall have the narrative of that one twenty- 
four hours, and solve the problem for himself, if thitherward his taste incline 
him. 

At the commencement of the year 1829, I had been for some months a stu- 
dent of the University of Géttingen. Among the many to whom the mere 
fact of my being an Englishman had proved a sufficient recommendation was a 
young Hanoverian noble, whose real name I conceal, but whom many of my 
contemporaries will recognise when I call him Ferdinand von Werdenfels. My 
acquaintance with him soon ripened into the closest intimacy. All our leisure 
hours were passed together ; and some of our studies, such as history and anti- 
quities—for we were both attendants at the lectures of Heeren and the late 
gifted K. O. Miller—we prosecuted in concert. My friend was a perfect re- 
presentative of the class to which he belonged—I mean of the Hanoverian no- 
bility. He was learned, accomplished, honourable, and amiable ; but had the 
sin of aristocratic pride to a degree which I had never before witnessed, though 
I have since seen it equalled in some of his fellows. He was the son of a dis- 
tinguished officer of the German Legion, who fell at Waterloo. His estate 
was small ; but he belonged to one of the first families in the country, was al- 
lied to almost all the great officers of state, and was by them destined to serve 
the crown in the most exalted capacity. His high breeding and fastidious deli- 
cacy of taste made him view with singular disgust and uncharitableness the 
wild freaks and coarse amusements of his fellow-students. The same qualities 
rendered him intolerant of the absurdities of what is called good society in 
Gottingen, which has been wittily said by Professor Langenbeck to be a repub- 
lican institution ; and as my English habits and feelings had produced similar 
sentiments in myself, he found in me a congeniality of temper which it would 
With the 
- | exception of the intelligent and accomplished officers of the infantry regiment 
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more to one another, and, indeed, rendered each indispensable to the other. 
From Monday morning till Saturday at mid-day we worked hard; from that 
hour till Monday morning we devoted ourselves energetically to recreation 





ters,i. 41. ing. h . P P 
$ Both these emirs were gibbeted at Cairo in 1525, on account of their participation Among the tributary chains with which the Harz enriches the western pro- 
p the revolt of Ahmed-Pasha—a just retribution for their former perfidy ! vinces of Hanover, is a tract of mountains called the Solling, rich in wood and 
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rich in minerals. The forest is to Germany what the coal-mine is to England : 
without it there would be no fuel. The crown is the proprietor of almost all 
the forests ; and derives revenues from them so large, that we will not tax the 
credulity of the reader by naming them. In return, however, the crown is not 
neglectful of the interests of the people ; the cultivation of the forests is car- 
tied on with the greatest care, and on the most scientific principles; none but 
well qualified persons are appointed to superintend the planting of trees and the 
felling of timber ; and such persons, when appointed, have high official rank. 
Each province has its oberforstmeister, under whom persons with the titles of 





shereef of Mekka, who in the name of his father ew to him the keys | forstmeister, oberfirster, and forster, have a care of districts allotted to them ; 


and the whole is superintended by a great officer of state, who rejoices in the 
redicate of excellency, and the sonorous appellation of General Forst-Direktor. 
Fides time immemorial, the more lucrative situations in the gift of this depart- 
ment have been conferred on members of the nobility ; who are required to 
qualify themselves by residence with one of the higher officials, and by a two- 
years’ study of forst-wissenschaften at the university. Ferdinand von Wer- 
denfels had a younger brother, named Werner, who, at the time of which I am 
speaking, was residing, for the purpose of qualifying himself, with an oberfor- 
ster at M , in the very heart of the Solling. For this brother he entertain- 
ed the warmest affection ; and it was often a matter of regret with him that his 
beloved Werner should have so long delayed in making choice of a “ career,” 
as he termed it, that they could not visit the university together. I often press- 
ed him to drive over with me to M ; but he very frankly confessed—for it 
is astonishing with how much freedom Germans, even the most enlightened, 
will avow such a weakness—a vague apprehension of some terrible calami- 
ty, ordained to overtake him at M , deterred him from acceding to my re- 
quest. 
It happened, however, that by the close of January we had exhausted the 
means of amusement and the objects of curiosity which the neighbourhood 
supplied. Ferdinand could now no longer offer any valid excuse for not going 
to M He saw very plainly that with his superstitious fears it was not in 
my nature to sympathise ; he felt that it would he somewhat selfish and unkind 
to lead me again to scenes for revisiting which I had no present taste; and I 
must do the town of Gottingen the justice to say, that, amid all our perplexi- 
ties, the idea of remaining in it one moment longer than necessity required ne- 
ver once occurred to us. It was therefore agreed that we should take advan- 
tage of the state of the roads, which for some weeks after the setting in of the 
thaw are quite impassable ; and on the first Saturday in February, did no change 
in che weather take place previously, betake ourselves to M My friend, 
I really believed, would have sacrificed a portion of his allotted existence to 
have insured a breaking up of the frost. But the quicksilver rose not in the 
thermometer ; the ground continued hard ; the wind relaxed not in sharpness ; 
the atmosphere lost none of its purity ; and excuse, save that of which he was 
ashamed, he could find none. 
I never visited the Forsthaus of M but this once, and therefore cannot 
say what the state of the roads may tbe when the ground is soft ; but any thing 
more painful to horse, and more disagreeable to man, than motion over them 
when the soil is hardened by frost, I never experienced. One wheel of the car- 
riage was always a foot lower than the other, buried in some deep trough ; but 
it was not the same wheel for two moments together, so that we endured at one 
and the same time the see-saw motion of a genuine ship, and the sense of con- 
cussion which those odious and noisome steamers never fail to inflict. ‘The poor 
horses, however, suffered more than we; for the path which they had to tra- 
verse was rendered unequal by obstructions, now of heights, now of depths, 
which the frost had made rigid and unyielding. We were about seven hours 
reaching the town of Uslar, which is at the foot of the mountain; and to at- 
tempt to penetrate the forest that night would have been madness. We there- 
fore very readily acceded to the proposal of the driver to rest where we were ; 
and after a supper most greasily prepared, we retired to bed. In the middle of 
the night we were awakened by cries indicating the very extremity of terror, 
which evidently proceeded from the next room. ‘To resist this appeal was im- 
possible. We sprang from bed, lighted our candle hastily, and without wait- 
ing to dress, though it was very cold, rushed to the assistance of the screamer 
As I opened the door of the room in which it was to be inferred that some tra- 
gical scene was being enacted, a huge cat, evidently much frightened, jumped 
forth, making a passage through my legs, and bringing me to the ground with 
my face in close juxtaposition to a pair of the coldest feet it was ever my fate 
to feel. Werdenfels, instead of coming to my assistance, burst into a fit of 
laughter, so merry in tone that I could not help joining him without knowing 
how it had been provoked ; while the owner of the cold feet continued to re- 
quest assistance mm accents the most piteous. As | was in the act of regaining 
my legs, I inquired why he did not get up without assistance ; to which he re- 
plied, “ Ich kann es nicht; das corpus juris hindert mich daran; ach das un- 
glickselige corpus juris!” What the corpus juris could possibly have to do 
with his getting up, or with his remaining on the cold floor, I could not under- 
stand ; but as Werdenfels was too much overcome with laughter to render any 
assistance, I endeavoured alone to restore the supplicant to the natural position 
of man. My efforts, however, were useless, for he was incapable of self-sup- 
port, and could say nothing but ‘* Das corpus juris! das verfluchte corpus ju- 
ris!” At which Werdenfeis, exclaiming “ Das corpus juris! das corpus juris !”” 
pealed forth merrier laughter than before. With some difficulty I conducted 
the unhappy cripple, as I thought him, to the side of the bed, and seizing him 
by the heels, which I now found to be bound together, I managed to throw him 
into the bed. Whilst, however, his legs were passing through the air, I per- 
ceived that his knees were bandaged ; and that between them, and kept in its 
place by the bandages, was inserted what medical men would call a foreign 
body. I insisted on knowing what it was; and in the presence of the landlord, 
the waiters, the cook, the chambermaid, and the boots, and amidst bursts of 
laughter from every one, he confessed that he was in Uslar for the purpose of 
courting ; that he had but one physical defect, which was knock-knees ; that a 
medical friend had recommended him to place some large body between his 
knees every night, tying the ankles together, assuring him that the joints were 
always soft and elastic at night, and would gradually be forced into the position 
which artists favour; and the only thing he could think of for this purpose was 
his huge corpus juris, which accordingly he inserted each night between his 
knees in the manner prescribed. He had gene to bed, having fixed his appara- 
tus ; and was awakened from his first sleep by a sense of weight on his chest, 
and, looking up, beheld a pair of huge fiery eyes staring at him. He was 
afraid to jump out of bed, partly because he felt himself more secure under 
the clothes, partly because he was afraid of breaking his neck if he attempted 
to move without unfixjng the machinery for straightening his knees ; he there- 
fore thought it expedient to shout with all the power of his lungs. At last 
terror gave him courage ; by one violent effort he flung off the proprietor of 
the fiery eyes, and himself out of bed, but on to the floor sprawling. The whole 
of this story was told with gravity the most ludicrous ; and as we were leaving 
the room he called me back, for he thought me the most benevolent of the 
spectators, and requested me to hold the light while he ascertained whether the 
corpus juris was in the right place. J often saw the simpleton afterwards in 
the streets of Gottingen, but do not recollect that his knees exhibited any 
marked improvement. I have seen the corpus juris applied to many uses, but 
this was certainly the funniest of all. 
I never miss an opportunity of going to a country church, and of hearing a 
country preacher; and I advise every traveller to follow my example. Ser- 
vice commences in Germany at nine, and is over by eleven ; so that it was 
past mid-day before our journey was resumed. In about three hours we arri- 
ved at the Forsthaus of M , which was a quaint-looking building, occupying 
three sides of a square, and situated in what the Americans would call aclear- 
ing, inthe very heart of the forest. The centre of the building contained 
the apartments of the family ; to the right were the stables, to the left some 
barns. The fore court was paved, and separated from the road by a low mud 
wall, in the middle of which was an iron gate of great beauty; and in the 
middle of the fore court was a well, from which the bucket was raised bya 
leverage truly patriarchal, the huge trunk of a tree, namely, with a chain at 
one end, and a long iron bar connected with the swinging handle of an enor- 
mous tub at the other. Several dog-kennels were to be seen in the court ; 
and their tenants, some boarhounds of immense strength and corresponding fe- 
rocity, announced our arrival in a manner that reflected little credit on their 
hospitality. The door of the Forsthaus was soon thrown open: a servant came 
forward to the gate and admitted us; and right into the hall we drove, drawing 
up -at the door of what I took to be the state-room. Standing in it was the 
oberforster himself, to be recognised by his green coat, with the royal cipher 
and crown on his buttons ; a young man of the most prepossessing appearance, 
whose resemblance to my friend told me that he was Werner von Werden- 
fels ; two young ladies, of whom I shall speak anon, and an old lady of im- 
mense bulk, who looked the very impersonation of good-natured vulgarity. 
In a few minutes I was perfectly at home; drinking, not sipping, some ex- 
cellent wine ; smoking a pipe filled with choice tobacco; and chatting with 
all my might. I hadspent two years of my childhood at Hanover, could talk 
Plattdeutsch, if necessary, and was therefore quite able to bear my share in the 
conversation. Thé oberforster, Von Windheim—for by that name will I call 
him—was apparently about sixty years of age, with a marked physiognomy, 
and a head covered with thick grey hairs. His stature was prodigious ; and 4 
pair of huge mustachios gave him an air so martial, that had he avowed him- 
self afraid to look inthe glass, as the King of Sweden is said to do, I should 
not have been surprised. He had been an officer of cavalry ; had served in 
the German Legion ; still enjoyed English half-pay ; and being of a patrician,” 




















* Patricians are the municipal nobility. ‘The privilege of conferring this species of 








nobility formerly belonged to all the imperial towns, and some few others. 
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though not of a noble family, had commanded on his return sufficient influence 
to procure the situation which he filled. As I was an Englishman he took me 
to his heart at once. The fat old lady was his widowed sister. She was as 
good-natured and as vulgar as she looked A had the excellent quality of never 
permitting the glass of a guest to remain empty; and limited her conver- 
sation to ejaculations of variable — ; to which, like a prudent person, she 
did not appear to expect areply. The two young ladies were of exquisite 
beauty, but most dissimilar in appearance. The elder, who was the daughter 
of our host, was tall and thin, with that air of suffering which seems given to 
some women to render their charms less resistible, without being caused by 
any corresponding disease or pain. Had I seen a tropical plant blooming be- 
neath the windows of the house, and been squeaked at from her garden by the 
speckled rosehills of Australia, or had my sight been dazzled by the gorgeous 
colibri of the Brazils, I could not have been more startled by her presence, so 
completely foreign, so utterly a creature of another clime did she appear. Her 
complexion was of the clearest olive ; her hair black, and gathered in luxuriant 
braids on each cheek ; the nose was aquiline, curving with delicacy and grace 
inconceivable ; while above it rose a forehead high, broad, and stately, such as 
that which the ancients gave to Cybele ; the mouth was small, though the - 
were singularly bulbous, the upper projecting far beyond the lower, and incli- 
ning upwards so as to give to the face in repose an expression almost con- 
temptuous. Her countenance had none of the tenuity which derogated from 
the beauty of the rest of her person ; and it was lit up by a pair of eyes such 
as I never beheld before or since. It was not merely that they were lustrous 
—though inlustre they were unsurpassed—but that they gave the bachelor a 
sense of unfathomable depth, of inexhaustible tenderness, of a capacity for 
passion to which limits could not be assigned. Add to this, her step was light 
and springy, as if she moved, not by effort, but rather by the force of inherent 
buoyancy. The oberforster saw that I was astonished at the foreign appearance 
of his daughter, and informed me that she was the only child of himself and a 
Spanish lady, whom consumption had carried off in England before he could | 
bring her to his native country. His only child was named Inez. Now I must | 
confess that great beauty in women affects me much in the same manner as | 
great beauty in statuary. I like to look at it, but I have no inclination what- | 
ever to converse with its possessor ; nay, I have rather a disinclination, for all 

approach to familiarity appears to me desecration. By taste, therefore, I was 

uot impelled to cultivate the acquaintance of Inez Von Windheim ; and had I 

been so, politeness would have prevented me, for two persons more pre-occu- 

pied with one another than Inez von Windheim and Werner von Werdenfels 

could not well be seen. But the younger of the ladies was precisely the sort 

of person to please me. She was short, but beautifully proportioned and 

rounded ; her eyes werg blue ; and complexion, brilliant white ; her hair, fair ; 

and, save that her feet were small, and her hands, not only delicate of hue, but 

of shape, she would have been recognised for a German girl all the world 

over. Then, too, her smile was so sweet, her looks full of trusting innocence, 

and her manner unconsciously caressing. She was the daughter of the ges- 

sutmeisterinn—what a title for a female to indulge in !—and was called by the 

endearing diminutive Idchen. To this young lady I forthwith began to pay at- 

tention, laying aside my pipe, and professing myself desirous of acquiring the 

art and mystery of knitting stockings. 

An addition was made tothe party by the entrance of a young man whose 
aspect was as little German asthat of Inez. He was not altogether ill-looking ; 
nay, perhaps, would have been handsome, but for the savage expression of his 
mouth, and the continuous rolling of a pair of deep-set black eyes, which 
glowed from beneath his eyebrows like a furnace seen along the gallery of a 
mine. As he was neither gentlemanly in garb nor mien, I looked at him with 
some surprise ; especially as he seemed assured of his privilege, and yet too 
sulky to draw near the rest of the company. The oberforster explained to me 
that the young man was the reputed son of a deceased friend, Hohenhorst, by 
a Spanish girl ; that he had brought him up through charity ; had procured him 
the situation of jagerbursche (gamekeeper ;) and permitted him to sit and take 
his meals in the family apartment, as the only means of keeping him out of 
quarrels. It struck me that the good old man was taking but half measures to 
reclaim this fierce young person ; for it was evident, from the bearing of all the 
members of the family, that no further kindness was exhibited towards him than 
the simple toleration of his presence 





Whether it was that the oberforster considered my attentions to his niece 
somewhat too particular, or that he observed the anxious glances with which 
Ferdinand was watching the intercourse of Inez and his brother, I cannot un- 
dertake to determine, but he thought it expedient, soon after the entrance of 
the jagerbursche, toremark that we were breaking up into groups, which, in 
so small a circle, was an offence not to be endured. To correct this natural 
tendency of young people, as he termed it, he proposed that each person should 
tell some tale of the supernatural, for that his girls were rich in such stories he 
well knew. ‘Tothis proposition no objection was offered ; and the fat old lady 
began. 

Her husband's brother, she declared, was always in the habit of sleeping du- 
ring the sermon. Now his seat was placed opposite the organ, so that on open- 
ing his eyes, and looking up, as most people are wont when they do open their 
eyes in church, the first thing that would catch his attention would be a large 
clock on the top of the organ. One Sunday he woke up as usual after the ser- 





mon, when, instead of aclock he sawa death’s-head making strange faces at 
him. Though somewhat disconcerted, he was yet a man of courage ; and 
therefore, looking the head full in the face, he asked, or thought he asked 
“Gilt’s mir?’ At which the head nodded and disappeared, making way for | 
the clock, while the organ struck up the eighth hymn. That day week he died 
of apoplexy. 

Idchen knew that a schoolfellow of hers that woke up one night in conster- 
nation at a tooth having dropped out of her mouth, as she thought, when, lo! 
she beheld a funeral procession of very, very tiny persons, wending its way 
across the bedclothes, and recognised many persons—among others, her own fa- 
ther, who was at the head ofit. ‘The next morning that schoolfellow received 
the news of her mother’s death. 

had been sitting next to Idchen ; when, therefore, she had concluded, the 
oberforster remarked that it was now my turn. 

** Alas!” said I, ‘‘ never was application more unfortunate. I come from a 
country in which ghosts are so completely out of fashion, that they have not 
the courage to shew themselves; and from a portion of that country, too, 
which has no superstitions, save such as relate to the probable destiny of per- 
sons who cannot be brought to understand the nature of property. ‘True it is 
that I have lived for some time among you, and even in your mountains ; but 
either from a shyness of strangers, or, haply, a personal contempt of myself, the 
native sprites have never favoured me with any indication of their existence. 
The entrance to my house has never been barred by a coffin set on trellises, and 
crowned with two lighted candles ; my path has never been marshalled by a 
procession of pigmies ; my name has never been whispered into my ear from 
out my pillow ; my piano has never begun to play of itself ; I have never en- 
countered my own figure in the streets ; my pipes never begin to smoke un- 
til they have been lighted; and if ever I have had a dream about the loss of 
my teeth, I cannot connect it with any subsequent event whatever.’’* 





‘“* Well,” said the oberforster, ‘as you have been so unlucky at home, you 
really have a right to complain of the inhospitality of our goblins ; and I trust 
that they will not permit you to leave the country without making you a tender 
of their civilities.”’ , 

> 


+ * - 





One room was assigned to Ferdinand and myself; and, as soon as I had 
packed myself commodiously under a mountain of those peculiar coverlets | 
which induced an Irish traveller to prefer a request that the gentleman who | 
was about to sleep upon him would be so obliging as to come to bed with all | 
possible diligence, I requested my companion to let me know something of | 
Carl's mother. Her connexion, with Hohenhorst, however, had never been clearly 
shewn. She had been the daughter of Spanish smugglers, whom the fortune } 
of war had converted into camp-followers, and was well known in the division | 
to which Hohenhorst had been attached. While engaged in plundering the 
dead after the battle of Toulouse, she was stabbed by a rival of her own pro- 
fession, and afterwards found by the oberférster whilst searching for the body 
of a friend. She died the next day, imploring him to take care of Carl, who, 
she assured him was the sonof Hohenhorst. ‘This, at least, was the story of 
the oberférster ; though many there were who believed, as is usual in such cases, 
that Carl would not have found favour with his protector, had not his claims | 
rested on grounds more forcible than the fact that a dying marketendcrin of | 
somewhat diffusive tenderness had proclaimed him the son of a deceased com- 
tade. ‘The boy himself had always been thoroughly hated ; his features and | 
complexion betrayed his southern origin; and the roughness of his manners | 
and the ferocity of his temper tended to increase that aversion and dislike which 
bis foreign appearance inspired. Until the arrival of Werner von Werdenfels 
le had always been treated with kindness by his protector, and his claims to a | 
superior station had been tolerated, if not assented to ; until that time also he | 
had been the playmate and companion of Inez, and on terms of familiarity and | 


| 





ed 


person as Carl, was out of the question ; and the young noble soon gave the 
grandson of the Spanish smuggler to feel how great was the distance between 


them. The oberférster would willingly have checked the intolerance of Werner's | 


pride, but had not the courage to do so 


What would the General Forst 


*. , 
. ae here enumerated some of the methods in which I have been solemnly as- 
b ited the deuterose: p c, or thanotomautic faculty of the Germans, is frequently exhi- 


affection with her. With the domestication of Werner, however, all was chang- | 
one “ 
That a Werdenfels could brook the pretensions of so very equivocal a | 


Sie Albion, 





Direktor say, were he informed that one of his subordinates had obtruded a 
jagerbursche on the society of a noble candidate? Inez, too, almost instantly 
altered her manner towards Carl. Born and bred in the forest, visiting Got- 
tingen once or twice a-year, and then but for a few hours, and Uslar but once 
a quarter,never before had she beheld such an apparition as Werner von Werden- 
fels; and even had she previously conceived an affection for Carl,—and when 
two young persons are thrown constantly and exclusively into the society of 
one another, it is almost impossible that they should not fallin love with one 
another—-the elegance of his manners, the gallantry of his bearing, and the at- 
tractiveness of his conversation, would have sufficed to render her former lover 
disgusting to her. But Inez was in love with Werner; this the events of the 
evening had made clear ; and how could she, who had given her heart to one so 
gifted, bestow one thonght on the rude savage whom in her childhood she had 
endured rather than liked? Carl became jealous, and therefore more sullen and 
intractable. Though Werner treated him with contempt, and Inez believed 
her lover to be above the revenge of one so low, all presumptuous though he 
might be, Ferdinand had at each visit been more and more alarmed by the 
manner of Carl, who appeared to him to be approaching that of a monomaniac 

He had even applied to the General Forst Direktor for the removal of his broth- 
er to some other station ; but the minister had replied that such characters were 
not unfrequent in the forest, and that it was useful for a young man to learn 
how to deal with them. When Ferdinand hinted at the attachment which he 
believed his brother to be forming, the minister laughed ; he knew that the 
consent of the crown was necessary to Werner’s marriage, if he remained in the 
service of the crown; and that any body could be so foolish as to abandon the 
service of the crown for the sake of a girl, he, who had been a faithful servant of 
George IIT., an equally faithful servant of Jerome Buonaparte, then a devoted 
servant of George III., again, and at that time was actually an enthusiastic 
admirer and adherent of George IV., could not possibly understand. Ferdinand 


| had never served the King of Westphalia ; he hadMever even served the King 


of Hanover; and, from lack of official experience, was unable to appreciate 
the conclusiveness of the minister’s reasoning. Conclusive as to facts, how- 
ever, it was,for Werner continued to reside with the oberforster ; and his danger, 
as well from the hatred of Carl as from the love of Inez, appeared daily to in- 
crease. Such was the substance of Ferdinand’s communication, ere I sunk to 
sleep. 

* * * * * 

There prevails in this part of the country a mode of killing the roebuck, which 
Englishmen would probably despise ; but which, nevertheless, is not without 
its charm. When the frost has been severe and the snow for some time on the 
ground, the sportsman betakes himself, about an hour before sunrise,to a corner 
of the wood overlooking the champaign, sets his face to the wind and waits for 
the quarry. As the light increases, a few stiff, obstinate stalks, which frost 
may wither, but neither wind nor hail can overturn, will be seen here and there 
peering above the surface of the snow. If there be no such stalks visible, the 
sportsman must return home, for nothing will he get; but if there be such 
stalks visible, then, if he had been quite quiet, if the wind had not changed so 
as to waft the smoke from his pipe towards the front of the boscage at the corn- 
er of which he stands, and if his rifle be ready cocked by his side, he will, just 
after sunrise, hear sounds and see a sight which, though not so exilarating as a 


fox-chase, yet will not failto gladden his heart. For some time he will hear | 


the crackling of the footsteps of some animal, and then he will behold the 
stately buck himself emerge from the shadow of the firs ; and, tossing his head 
aloft, take one deep, vigorous exhalation. If the report of the nostrils be satis- 
factory, he then paces slowly and deliberately up to the highest stalk, and pro- 
ceeds to crop it. On this stalk the sportsman shouid have had his eye all along ; 
indeed it should be his first business to determine which is the highest, for the 
animal never makes a mistake abont that; and as soon as he stops the rifle 
should be at the shoulder, and a second afterwards the bullet right through his 


| heart. Ifthe rifle be not brought to the shoulder noiselessly—if that most dis- 


concerting of all sounds, the click of the cocking, be heard—he turns sharp 
about, and with nose raised towards the welkin, rushes towards the wood and 
regains it almost directly ; when—the sportsman may go home. It had been 
agreed that Ferdinand and I, who were about to start for the university at an 
early hour, should enjoy this sport before breakfast ; but when six o’clock came, 
we were too sleepy*to get up, and prayed the oberforster, who in person awak- 
ened us, to allow us to repose until eight. To this, after favouring us with 
some very comical abuse of our laziness, he consented ; promising at the same 
time to send out the jagerbursche alone, in order that we might have some 
chance of taking back some venison with us, and in an instant we were again 
asleep. The hour of eight, however, came at last, and with it the necessity of 
getting up,—a necessity, the imperiousness of which it is my misfortune to de- 
plore on an average 365 times a-year ; the oberférster again routed us up, and 
predicted from the state of the weather that Carl would return with a prize 
worthy of our acceptance. 

Germans are a quick-dressing race ; I do not mean to say that they absolutely 
neglect cleanness, but that dressing and washing, besides eating, are the only 
things which they do with tolerable despatch. Ferdinand, therefore, was soon 
dressed ; so soon indeed that I, who, in’addition to my English habits, had a 
great wish to appear to advantage before Idchen, could see him from my 
window wending his way to the stables just as my chin had been scraped clean. 
In about half-an-hour afterwards, and just as I was giving the last brush to my 
whiskers, I saw the jagerbursche open the gate of the forecourt and proceed 
towards the house ; his gun was slung across his shoulder, and his looks were 
fierce and haggard, yet he did not appear as if he had walked far, nor was there 
about him any sign indicative of his having shot any thirg. I heard the sound 
of the bell as he pushed openthe door of the house, and again the same sound 
ashe closed it. I was in the act of brushing my hair when I felt the room 
shake, and, as if from beneath my feet, the explosion of fire-arms. I stood mo- 
tionless with horror! I saw plainly aman rush from the house towards the 
stables, open the door of them, start back, and rush across the court to a barn 
on the other side ; [ heard another explosion from the barn the moment he en- 
tered it ; a long shriek, followed by a low wailing cry, issued from the apartment 
beneath me ; I saw Ferdinand come from the stables with anxious looks, and 
make rapidly for the house; I heard, too, a confused tramp of feet and hubbub 
of voices in the ha'l, and yet I could not move. At length a scream so piercing 
as to torture the ear, so horrible in tone as to make the heart sick with terror, 
roused me from the cateleptic state into which a sound too well understood had 
thrown me. I rushed down-stairs, pushed aside those who had gathered round 
the door of the family apartment, made my way into the middle of it, and there 
beheld all that my worst apprehénsions had anticipated. On the sofa lay the 
lifeless body of Werner von Werdenfels ; a smile, and that an affectionate one, 
still illumining his noble face. Inez lay insensible in the arms of her aunt; 
while Idchen, now rubbing her hands, now kissing her, now shaking her, and 
ever calling upon her by the most endearing epithets, sought to restore her to 
consciousness. The oberforster had sunk mto the arm-chair and sat gazing 
on the scene, of which he was evidently fast losing his impressions ; and Ferdi- 
nand von Werdenfels had turned his face to the wall, and wept. 

* * * * * 

It was from Idchen, and in language so touching and simple, and with a sor- 
row so deep and graceful that I felt as though I were listening to revelations 
from some angelic being, that we were informed how all had happened. In the 
apartment in which the family was accustomed to assemble was an old glass- 
case, in which it was the pride of the oberférster to deposit his guns, swords, 
and other weapons. When the jiigerbursche returned to the house on the 
morning in question, he entered the apartment for the purpose of depositing his 
gun, which he ought to have previously discharged, in the glass-case. Werner 
and Inez were seated on the sofa; Idchen at the breakfast-table ; and a little 
dog which she had been feeding, but which belonged to Werner, ran wagging 
his tail towards Carl as he advanced into the room. The jagerbursche, macden- 
ed at the sight of the lovers, gave the dog a violent kick ; upon which Werner, 
in an angry tone, said, *‘ how dare you kick my dog, sir!” Carl, who was 
within three feet of him, stopped, looked at him for a moment, slowly raised 
his gun, and at the same moment cocking it and pulling the trigger, discharged 


the contents into the body of poor Werner, and then rushed from the room. | 


He was found in the barn with his head blown to pieces. On searching his 
apartment a diary was found, replete with the most extravagant expressions of 
love for Inez and hatred of Werner ; there were several drafts of a petition, in 
which his claim to the name and dignity of the Hohenhorst was set forth; and 
some circumstances also were detailed, which, if true, would lead to the infer- 
ence that some terrible scenes had passed between him and Inez. 

In that pretty cemetery which adorns the road that leads from Gottingen 
to Wehnde, sleeps Werner von Werdenfels ; a breken column of white marble, 
the sole ornament of which_is the shield of his ancient house, surmounts the 
spot. The next grave to his is covered by a plain sarcophagus, on which are 
inscribed these words :— 

“Cart von W— 
Oberforster zu M—— 
Rittmeister im ten Husaaren Regiment, K. D. L. 
Geb. 1766 ; gest. 1829.” 

The old man attended the funeral of his beloved pupil, but it became ne- 
cessary to remove him before the ceremony was completed. The same eve- 

ng a paralytic stroke deprived him of his intellect and of the power of motion 


Ferdinand 
And Inez '—the reader will say. Her fate is soon told. She still lives, 
but is an inmate of the lunatic asylum in Hildesheim, and from the hour of 


° 
| he survived, however, some months, tended most affectionately by Idchen and 


| 
| 


Werner’s death has never recovered her senses. In the year 1835] spent a 


179 


| week in Hildesheimi with Regierungs Rath yon Werdenfels, and saw her once. 


~ knew no one, not even the lady of Regierungs Rath, her once-loved cousin, 
DCHEN. 





THE PRUSSIAN MONARCHY. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine.—{ Concluded.} 


But war is a lottery, and Frederic was on the point of being killed or cap- 
tured in the very commencement of the second campaign. On this subject, 
his own remark is—“ [t was an indiscretion in a sovereign to venture so far 
without a stronger escort. Had the king been taken on this occasion, the war 
would have been at an end, the Austrians would have conquered without stri- 
king a blow, the unrivalled Prussian infantry would have been useless, and all 
those renee of aggrandizement which the king thought to execute, would have 
been fruitless.” 

The incident was this :—On the 27th of February, Frederic set out, with an 
aide-de-camp, from Schweidnitz, to inspect two advanced posts pushed for- 
ward into the mountains. No sooner hadhe set out, than some spy communi- 
cated the intelligence to the Austrians. They immediately sent out two de- 
tachments of cavalry, not only to attack the posts, but to intercept the king on 
his return from them. The cavalry fell in with a division of Prussian 

oons, and, thinking them to be the king’s escort, dashed in among them so 
Scoperetiy; that they took forty horses. The king, on his road, hearing the 
firing, put himself at the head of a small corps, and galloped to the field of 
battle, but the affair was over. The rest of the narrative wants some detail. 
But the facts asserted are, that Frederic, having finished his reconnoisance, 
went to the Cistertian convent of Camentz, where he expected to have an ex- 

tensive view of the country. While there, the monks were thrown into con- 

sternation by the news that a body of Hungarian hussars had come to surround 
| the convent, and search for the king. hile all was alarm, they heard the 

bell ring for mass ; and although it was an unusual hour, they attended in the 
|chapel. Shortly afterwards they saw their abbot enter with a young abbot by 

his side. Both went to the altar and the ceremonial began. A prodigious 
clamour was soon heard outside. Still the mass proceeded. In a few minutes 
more a crowd of Hungarian hussars rushed into the chapel. But ail the tumult 
was instantly hushed, when the monks were seen engaged in prayer, and the 
| abbots at the altar. The soldiers forbore all further violence, and retired; car- 
rying off, however, the king’s aide-de-camp. The young abbot was the king 
himself. The abbot who had saved him in this delicate juncture, was at all fu- 
ture times in high favour, and subsequently obtained the richest prelacy in the 
duchy. In corroboration of this romantic story, Frederic writes to his friend 
Jordan—* i have just escaped with a black eye from a swarm of hussars, who 
had like to have surrounded and made us prisoners. Without boasting, I may 
say, that my trifle of cleverness helped me out of the scrape.” 

At length the Austrians beganto move. Count Neipperg, a distinguished 
officer of the Eugene school, was at their head. And yet their army consisted 
of but 25,000 men ; so weak were the armies of those days compared with. 
the immense hosts of the revolutionary wars. The two armies at last came 
accidentally within sight of each other. The sentiments of any man of sense, 
on the eve of danger, are worth recording, but those of a man of first-rate 
ability and daring, have a still superior interest. Frederic thus writes to his 
friend Jordan, the night before the battle :— 

“ We fight to-morrow. You know the fortune of arms—no more respect is 
paid to the life of a king than of a subject ; and of course I cannot tell what 
| may befall me. If there is an end to my career, remember a friend who al- 
ways loved you dearly. If heaven prolongs my life, [ shall write to you to- 
morrow, and you shalllearn that we have conquered.” 

On the 10th of April he fought his first battle. The Austrian cavalry broke 
the Prussian, and the infantry were left exposed ; but their fire was tremen- 
| dous, and the cavalry could make no impression on them _In this state the bat- 
tle continued for five hours. At length the ammunition of the Prussians was 
| nearly expended,and General Schwerin,who commanded them,in evident expec- 
tation of defeat, desired (he king to leave the field,with the object of bringing up 
another corps of the army which was beyond the Oder. Frederic hesitated to fol- 
low this advice, but at last galloped away,spent a night on horseback and in im- 
| minent danger,and towards morning,returning towards the field of battle,receiv- 
| ed intelligence that the Prussians had gained a great, though unexpected victo- 
|ry. The king on this occasion alone ever exhibited want of decision in the 
| field. But it is striking that a hesitation of this order has not unfrequently been 
| exhibited, in the beginning of a military career, by some of the most distin- 
| guished soldiers of the world. He was not spared by the sneerers, and, having 
taken up his quarters in a windmill, he was said to have been covered with glory 
and flour.” 

The Austrians had been beaten by one of those manceuvres which Frederick 
afterwards brought to such perfection. While their attention was directed to 
| the right flank of the Prussians, Schwerin had made a sudden movement of his 
left wing, and out-flanked their right. ‘The German armies have always seem- 
ed to think that outflanking is equivalent to a defeat, and the Austrians 
gave way. Their loss was formidable—7000 killed and wounded, and 1200 
prisoners, with seven guns, probably the principal part of their artillery. 
The Prussians lost 2500 killed, and 3000 wounded. Such was the battle of 
Mollwitz. It instantly raised the reputation of the Prussian monarchy. 

In the ** Memoirs written by Himself,” Frederic acknowledges that his chiet 
impulse to war was the passion for fame. He says—** When Frederic I. raised 
Prussia to a kingdom, he sowed, by means of this vanity, inhis descendants a 
germ of glory that could not fail, sooner or later, to produce fruit. The king- 
dom which he left was more an electorate than a kingdom ‘There was some 
glory in giving it a more decided nature, and this feeling was certainly one of 
those which encouraged the king in the great enterprizes for which so much 
occasion already existed.” In a letter to Jordan, he says, “ my youth, the fire 
of passion, desire of glory, nay, to tell the truth, curiosity and an inward im- 
pulse, having roused me from my sweet repose ; and the pleasure of seeing my 
name in newspapers, and hereafter in history, has seduced me.” 

The madness of conquerors, and the vice of what the world calls glory, have 
never been more openly divulged, than by this monarch thus unveiling the 
secrets of his career. To this, then, comes the whole tissue of state negotia- 
tions, of public injuries, and the rights of nations. Frederic here admits that 
he had other motives, and that the true ones were vanity, the passion to be 
talked of, and the hope of flourishing as a great name in after times. Yet, 
what was to be the purchase? The blood of tens and hundreds of thousands 
of human beings—the desolation of immense countries—the propagation of 
every vice, misery, and atrocity, that follows the camp, the march, and the bat- 
tle—a mass of wretchedness, agony, sin, and shame, wholly beyond human 
calculation; and for what ! simply to satisfy the curiosity of an inquisitive mo- 
narch, to relieve the ennui of a clever idler, to fill the paragraphs of a news- 
paper, and to give a few new titles to a man already pampered with vanity. 
The world is grown wiser since, and either its wisdom or its necessities have 
| thrown providential obstacles in the way of satisfying such curiosity. ; 

He now plunged into negotiations, intrigues, and campaigning, with enthi- 
siasm. Augustus III., the Elector of Saxony, had joined him in the war against 
Austria, in hope of obtaining Moravia. Augustus was a splendid sot, who left 
everything to Count Bruhl, his minister, equally splendid and equally sottish 
with his sovereign. Frederic bad an interview with both, for the purpose of 
explaining the plan of the campaign. He thus tells the story :—* Augustus 
answered yes to every thing, apparently convinced, but with a look gf great 
ennui. Count Bruhl, who was displeased at the interview, interrupted it by 
informing his master, that the opera was about to begin. Ten kingdoms to 
conquer would not have detained the King of Poland a minute longer. He 
went, therefore, to the opera, and the King of Prussia obtained at once, and in 
spite of those who opposed it, a final decision.” , 

There was a degree of sportiveness, mingled with the sternness of Fredric’s 
character, which reminds us of Voltaire. The town of Glatz had surrendered 
to the Prussian arms, Learning that the Countess Grunau, the wife of a staff- 
officer, had, during the siege, made a vow to give a new gown to the Virgin 
Mary in the Jesuit’s convent, in case she prevented the town from being taken 
—the king ordered a gown of the most costly materials to be sent to the convent, 
with his compliments, that “ he had as much politeness as the countess, and 
could not suffer the Virgin Mary to be a loser by his conquest.” The present 
was received,and the Jesuits went in procession to thank the donor in their own 
| name, and we presume that of the image, which was to have the benefit of the 

clothing 
The Saxons failed him, through want of money to support the expenses of 
| the campaign, though at the same moment Augustus had given 400,000 dollars 
| for alarge green diamond. Frederic, in disgust, withdrew from Moravia. The 
Saxon minister, Von Bulow, remonstrated with him on his retreat. ‘Sur,’ 
said he, ‘« who is now to put the crown on my master’shead!” “ Sir,” retorted 
Frederic, ‘crowns are not to be won without heavy artillery.” In Bohema, 
he had to contend with Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the head of 40,000 men 
The king had 30,000, but he had eighty-two pieces of excellent artillery, and 
| the advantage of discipline. The battle began at eight in the morning, and 
when it had continued nearly two hours, Frederic’s genius gave him the vittory 
| He made his right wing take possession of a height, from which fifteen pieces 
of artillery enfiladed the Austrian line. The Austrians attempted to retreat, fell 
into confusion, and abandoned the field, with the loss of 5000 killed and wound- 
jed The Prussians lost nearly 4000, but this victory won Silesia. After some 
negotiations, the ambassadors igreed, on the llthof June 1742, that the Queen 
of Hungary should cede to Prussia the whole of Upper and Lower Silesia 
‘In this manner,” says Frederic in his memoirs, “ was Silesia united wit! 
Prussia, a two years’ war was sufficient to conquer that important province 
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left by the king was exhausted; but to buy states at an expense 
of seven arty ee a cheap bargain.” ‘This conquest added to 
Frederic’s domains a province comprehending nearly 13,800 square miles, with 
a million and a half ol seals, and a revenue of 3,500,000 dollars. The conquest 
prodigiously increased his reputation. Cardinal Fleury called him the arbiter 
of Europe, and Walpole pronounced that the King of Prussia now held in his 
hand the balance of Esropesn er. His eagacity told him that he was sure 
to be attacked again, and that Silesia was the most vulnerable point of his pos- 
sessions. He immediately paid peculiar attention to its rp ur igen visited 
its capital, Breslau, gave it new privileges and confirmed the old, employed 
the peasants in labouring on the fortifications, gave gem: for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, recalled the religious re sy and provided for the in- 
valid soldiers. His next object was ads erlin we _ - secwargtios 
agreeable place in Europe. The opera-house was opene with the best dan- 
cers from andy and the best naan from Italy, but he avoided extravagance 
in their hire. He then applied himself to the decoration of his capital, formed 
a board of architecture, commenced some of the finest buildings in Berlin, em- 
bellished the Park, and purchased statues, antiques, and pictures. He re-mod- 
elled the old Academy, and formed the Academy of Science and Belles Let- 
tres. This academy possessed the exclusive sale of the almanacks,and thus had 
the twofold advantage of providing an income and extending its scientific views 
h the nation. Frederic was still the same animated and acute Voltairist 
in every thing. In digging the foundations of some batteries at Glatz, the work- 
men had found two statues, St. Nepomuck, the patron of Bohemia, and St. 
Florian, a protector against Fire. They kept them till the king’s arrival, and 
asked him what they should do with them. “St Florian,” said he, “ may be a 
good saint against fire, but he does not interest me ; but we must pay respect 
to the patron saint of Bohemia.” The latter statue was accordingly placed on 
the topmost platform of the round tower of Glatz. When he returned,he found 
the statue with its face turned towards Silesia ‘‘ What,” said he, “why 
should he not have a look at his own dominions’ The saint’s face was, from 
that time, turned to Bohemia. 


One of the aps By chief military improvements was in his cavalry. Frederic 
was the creator of the modern cavalry of Europe. Before his time, the chief 
cavalry were heavy, and their manceuvres were as heavy as themselves. They 
were chiefly based on the infantry movements, and scarcely more rapid. Fred- 
eric adopted the Hungarians as his model, and improved on them. “The 
horseman and the horse should be be one animal. He ought to be a centaur.” 
His principle of action was, “the spur is of more use than the sabre. The 
power of cavalry is in the repay of the charge.” In his field exercises, he 
said, “he never regarded the cavalry as moving brisk enough, unless he was 
sprinkled with the foamof the horses, when he cried halt!” For service, his 
instructions were still more characteristic : with him motion and impulse were 
the merits of cavalry. In his regulations for the troops in 1744, he gave the 
following :—‘ The king hereby forbids all officers of cavalry, on pain of being 
broke with ignominy, to suffer themselves to be attacked in any action by the 
enemy. ‘The Prussians, on the contrary, must always attack him.” By a sys- 
tem of intelligent economy, he was able to accomplish all those objects of pub- 
lic embellishment, national improvement, and military power. The war had 
left him an exhausted treasury ; within two years he replenished his coffers,and 
yet had raised his army from 76,000 to 120,000 men—the finest troops of the 
continent. 

He soon had occasion for all his troops and all hisenergy. The elector of 
Bavaria,who had assumed the title of emperor, as Charles VII., was twice driven 
even out of Bohemia, and was reduced to the lowest state of distress, when 
Frederic, fully knowing that the accession of Maria Theresa to the throne of the 
empire would inevitably enable her to attack him in Silesia, formed an alliance 
with Charles, and France. England, then governed by George II., joined 
Austria, and the battle of Dettingen was fought in 1743, in which Marshal 
Noailes, at the head of 60,000 French, was defeated, and driven from the field. 
On this victory, George II. wrote to Maria Theresa, with evident allusion to 
Silesia—‘‘ Madam, that which is worth taking, is worth retaking.” Frederic 
had already foreseen this, and he had opened negotiations with France. Vol- 
taire,under pretence of a quarrel with the Bishop of Mirepaix, one of the French 
ministers, petitioned for leave to quit Paris and travel, while he was, in fact, a 
kind of ambassador to Prussia. Voltaire’s account of the king’s private habits 
at Berlin, gives a curious but naturaldetail of the simplicity of manners which 
perpetual employment in great affairs has always forced on men of superior 
minds. 

“ Frederic now rises at five in summer, and six in winter. A single footman 
comes to light his fire, to dress, and shave him. His bedroom has a superb 
bed, with silver cupids, but he sleeps on a trucklebed, with a small mattress, 
placed behind a screen in a corner of the room. His prime minister now ar- 
rives by the backstairs, with a great bundle of papers under hisarm. This 
prime minister is a clerk, a soldier who had become its valet, having formerly 
attended the king when in prison at Custrin. The secretaries of state sent all 
their despatches to this clerk, who made extracts from them. Four hundred 
leagues of country were as easily managed as the affairs of an abbey. At eleven, 
he inspected his regiment of guards on parade, and then dined with his brothers 
and his generals. He then retired to write, verse or prose, till six. At seven, 
his concert began, at which he played the flute, and with skill.” But this ha- 
bitual simplicity was consistent with great splendour on particular occasions. 
“ The king,” says Voltaire, “ exhibited great magniticence on days of ceremony. 
It was a fine sight for vain men—that is, for almost the whole world—to see 
him at table, surrounded by twenty princes of the empire, dining off the most 
beautiful gold plate in Europe, and attended by thirty handsome pages, and as 
many heyducs, superbly dressed, carrying large dishes of gold. On these oc- 
casions, the great officers of state made their appearance. After those dinners, 
the court went to the opera in the great theatre, three hundred feet long. The 
most admirable singers and best dancers were at this time in the pay of the 
king.” 

An alliance with Charles, and with France, was concluded in 1744. Yet 














20,000 Austrians, under Prince Esterhazy, and finally reached the king in 
triumph. 

wee all his subtlety and satire, Frederic had an affectionate heart; he bit- 
terly lamented the loss of his friend Jordan, who died about this time. “ In 
the space of two months,” said he, “I have lost two of my most faithful friends, 
Jordan and Keyserling ; they were my family, and I now feel forlorn, and am 
plunged into a os of heart, far more gloomy and sorrowful than a mourn- 
ing in black clothes. Jordan was a Prussian clergyman, who resigned his of- 
fice through grief for the death of his wife. On this occasion, he visited France, 
Holland, and England, and wrote an account of his journey in French, which 
so much attracted Frederic, that he made him his reader and secretary. It 
was to Jordan that he wrote most frequently. and Jordan had the care of for- 
warding to the king every literary production that appeared. One day Baron 
Pollintz, calling on him, found on fis table several pamphlets full of such gross 
abuse of the king, that he was frightened. ‘‘ How dare you be so bold,” said 
he, “as to have in your possession such atrocious libels?” ‘I shall not keep 
them long,” said Jordan, ‘I shall send them to the king to-morrow.” 

The result of this war was, the conquest of Silesia a second time. But a 
new and terrible alliance was forming against him. Russia now, for almost the 
first time, began to act effectually in the councils of Germany. In May 1746, 
a treaty was formed between the Imperial Courts of Russia and Germany, by 
which it was stipulated, that in case of hostilities, Maria Theresa should have 
the right to recover Silesia, and the Peqeer Elizabeth should assist her with 
50,000 Russians. After all, the Seven Years’ War began, not for provinces in 
Germany, but for forts in the back settlements of America. For such trivial 
things have wars been made in the times of our forefathers: and the war began 
not between the German powers, which were prepared for hostilities, and ready 
to spring upon each other like crouched tigers, but between agers and 
France, neither of which hoped to gain any thing by the war, for England had 
no desire to conquer Canada, which was then almost wholly a desert ; nor had 
France the slightest chance of conquering the English colonies, which have 
since become the American republic. To all parties, the war was disastrous. 
After desperate efiorts, Frederic, in the course of the war, was reduced to such 
extremities, that at one time he was supposed to meditate suicide. Germany 
was ravaged in all directions, the lives of tens of thousands were sacrificed ; 
and after all, at the close of this desperate and exhausting struggle, Germany 
subsided into nearly its former condition. 

The battle of Jena, in 1806, broke down the whole military force of the mo- 
narchy, and for the remaining six years, Prussia was subjected to all the cala- 
mities of a country under the heel of a conqueror, and especially that conquer- 
ora French one. But the lesson, though terrible, was salutary, by showing the 
instantaneous facility with which an army can be destroyed. It showed that an 
army cannot be made the solid basis of national power. In 1810, Prince Har- 
denberg was made minister ; he introduced important changes in the condition 
of the peasantry. A royal edict decreed that all the peasantry should in future 
be free hereditary proprietors of the lands which hitherto they had held only as 
hereditary tenants, on condition of their giving up to the landlord fixed propor- 
tions of the lands. There were two classes of peasantry—one in which the 
landlord was bound on the death of his tenant to admit his successor, the land- 
lord having no power of increasing his wealth, or altering his tenure. This 
was, in fact, nearly an equivalent right with that of the landlord himself, and 
by the new law this class were made actual proprietors, on giving up a third of 
the property. ‘The second class had not the right of succession, but the land- 
ord was bound to replace the tenant with a person of his own class ; nor could 
he take it into hisown hands. By the old laws, the greater part of the landed 
property of Prussia, called noble estates, if offered for sale, could be purchased 
only by anobleman. The late king now offered the royal domains for sale at 
twenty-five years’ purchase. A great deal of land thus came into the hands of 
merchants and manufacturers. The consequence is, the creation of a middle 
order, which had been hitherto almost wholly unknown in Prussia. Among the 
other valuable changes, was one in the taxation. The nobles had hitherto been 
largely exempted from any share in the public burdens. All ranks were now 
placed nearly on an equality with respect to taxation. Another great object 
has been obtained in the distribution of justice. The law has been simplified 
—corruption has been banished from the courts—a commencement of the trial 
by jury has been made—and Prussia has thus laid the most solid basis of a free 
constitution. She yet wants a parliament, constructed on the best model for 
public business and public liberty. Yet towards this she is evidently advanc- 
ing, and no one will desire to see her rushing into precipitate schemes of repre- 
sentation. Her Protestantiem gives a pledge of her freedom, and when she 
shall have become thoroughly Protestant, nothing can prevent her from possess- 
ing freedom in its fairest form—that of a limited monarchy. 

——— i - 
A SQUALL IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 
From the “ Old Forest Ranger’s”’ Private Journal. 

On the 16th of August, after having doubled the Cape, we encountered a 
very heavy squall, which during the time it lasted, almost amounted to a hurri- 
cane, and which | think worthy of being recorded, on aceount of the peculiar 
circumstances which attended it. 

The day on which the gale occurred happened to be Sunday. We were dead 
becalmed. ‘The Albatros, instead of wheeling round us, as usual, floated like 
swans on the glassy surface of the ocean. The sails hung lazily against the 
masts ; and our gallant ship, after having fought her way bravely round “ the 
Cape of Storms,” appeared to be enjoying the seventh day of rest, in common 
with all nature. Divine service was performed, as usual, under an awning of 
flags, and the whole of the crew, with the exception of the Officer on watch, 
and the man at the wheel, attended in their best Sunday clothes ; almost every 


man having a prayer-book ; and all appearing much impressed by the solemnity 
of the service. 





I do not know a more impressive ceremony, or one better calculated to in- 
spire one with serious thoughts, than that of Divine Service performed at sea. 





Frederic could never restrain himself from laughing at the French, though it 
must be acknowledged that he made France his model in sentiment, literature, 
and manners. He was one evening sitting in the theatre, and as the* curtain 
rose slowly, showing first the lower extremities of the groups ready to begin 
the ballet, ‘ There,” said he to the English ambassador, ‘is the French mi- 
nistry, all legs and no head.” ‘ 

In August 1744, the king issued a manifesto, stating the reasons of his join- 
ing the emperor ; and, with his usual activity, he lost no time in commencing 
operations. In five days after, he marchedinto Bohemia with 100,000 men 

e opened trenches before Prague on the 10th of September, and on the 16th 
forced it to a capitulation, which gave up to the king 12,000 prisoners. But 
the conquest was regarded so unaccountable—the Prussians having lost but 
about forty men killed, and the same number wounded—that it excited great 
indignation among the garrison. But here his successes ended. Prince Charles 
and Marshal Traun attacked him with such skill and superierity of force, that 
he was compelled to abandon Bohemia with rapidity. He had the candour to 
acknowledge—* My grand army, which was to swallow up Bohemia and over- 
run Austria, met with the fate that befell the Invincible Armada of Philip II.” 
He had the still more unusual and difficult candour to give boundless praise to 
the enemy’s general. ‘The conduct of Traun,” said he, “is a model of ex- 


The solemn silence which reigns throughout the ship, unbroken, save by the 
gentle lapping of the water against her massive sides.—The weather-beaten 
Captain, standing with reverent air at the capstan-head, which, covered by the 
meteor flag of Old England, serves for his reading desk—The little group of 
sincere worshippers, who, perhaps, only twelve hours before, were struggling 
against the fury of the elements, with the characteristic energy, and indomita- 
ble courage of British Seamen, now assembled to offer up their humble peti- 
tions, and return thanks to their Creator inthe midst of the trackless ocean. 
The beautiful language of the prayers appointed to be read at sea—and the 
blessed assurance that our feeble voices are heard, although ascending from a 
mere speck in the ocean, many hundred miles removed from the habitations of 
our fellow men—all tend to inspire feelings of devotion, to impress us with a 
conviction of our own insignificance, our utter dependence on the goodness of 
our Creator—‘* The eternal Lord God, who alone spreadest out the Heavens, 
and rulest the raging of the sea.”” And the heart of the most thoughtless is 
filled with gratitude towards Him, without whose aid vain indeed were the fee- 
ble efforts of Man to contend against the spirit of the tempest. 

But this is a digression. 

Divine service had been performed, and we were all lounging about upon the 
poop ; some impatient spirits grumbling at the delay occasioned by the calm, 





cellence, which every soldier fond of his profession ought to study, in order to 
imitate, if he has talents to do so. I consider this campaign as my school in 
the art of war, and Traun as my master.” 


This was the first war in which light troops, and especially hussars, had been 
largely used ; and several brilliant actions were fought between the Prussian 
and Austrian corps. The Austrian light troops had the original advantage of 
being trained to the wild life of the woods and mountains from their birth, as 
they were chiefly formed of the wild dwellers in Croatia, Transylvania, and the 
countries on the Turkish border. But Zeiten the partizan, and Winterfield the 
hussar, infused such a spirit of activity and enterprise into the Prussian light 
troops, that they soon became formiable. An instance of their dexterity shows 
what they were able to accomplish in one of the most difficult moments of the 
war. The Austrians had suddenly pushed a corps of 20,000 men between the 
king and the margrave Charles, who had a separate corps of 9000 men. The 
king was anxious to re-unite the two forces, but had no conceivable means of 
sending orders to the margrave, as the enemy covered all the roads, and even 
a single spy could not venture to pass. In this difficulty, it occurred to him to 
give Zeiten orders to break through the enemy, wherever he could, with his 
corps of hussars, and at all risks convey the order to the margrave to join. 
This order was to be communicated to each of the hussars, so that if but one 
of them escaped, he might convey it to the margrave. This of course implied 
the expected massacre of the regiment ; Zeiten, however, could not make up 
his mind to sacrifice his brave comrades. He therefore bethought him of a 
stratagem ; his hussars had hitherto worn a red dolman and a felt cap, but a 
new winter uniform, consisting of a blue pelisse and scaly cap, had just arrived 
forthem. As it had a great resemblance to an Austrian Br vin Zeiten con- 
ceived the idea of smuggling his men through the Austrian lines. Marching 
during the night, he found in the morning two Austrian columns on the way 
totheirgamp Zeiten joined one of these columns; some Hungarians whom 
he had among his hussars, going forward, talking familiarly in their own lan- 
guage with the enemy’s videttes and posts. In this manner they marched to- 
gether till four in the afternoon. By this time they had arrived within sight of 
the Austrian camp. Here the first suspicion was raised by seeing him sudden- 
ly turn off into a by-road. He was pursued by some Austrian cavalry, but re- 
pulsed them, and finally reached the margrave in safety. The margrave’s corps 
was immediately set in motion, cut its way, after a desperate action, through 


and making absurd bets, as to the probable time of our arrival at Madras. 
Others, with more philosophy, smoking their cheroots in silent enjoyment of 
the peaceful scene, or watching the sportive gambols of a Dolphin, which glided 
round the ship, sparkling in all the pride of green, and purple and gold. Whilst 
the Officer of the watch paced slowly up and down, now casting his eyes aloft, 
in hopes that some passing current of air, might fill the light duck of the sky- 
sails, and now whistling as though to awake the sleeping breeze. 

Some one having remarked this circumstance, the conversation naturally 
turned upon the superstitions of seamen, and one of our party, a wild young 
Ensign of the name of C » proposed that we should try the experiment 
| of procuring a breeze by sticking a knife in the mast.* 

** What are you at, there, Young Gentleman?” cried the Chief Mate, a ve- 
nerable old seaman, and a firm believer in all nautical superstitions—as C 
opened a large clasp knife, and drove it, with all his strength, into the mizzen- 
mast, leaving it sticking in the wood. 

“Only conjuring up a breeze, old Boy,” replied C 
sure you want one.” 

‘* May be, may be,” replied the Mate, resuming his walk, with rather a dog- 
ged air—* But mind that you do not get more wind than you bargain for, 
Young Gentleman. Ihave seen that trick played before now, and no good 
came of it, I can tell you.” 

Atthis moment the dressing bugle sounded, and the youngsters rushed to 
their cabins to prepare for dinner, laughing immoderately at the solemn visage 
of the worthy Mate. J 

Thad the middle watch that night, and accordingly retired early to my berth ; 
but, before duing so, I went on deck to see how the weather looked. It was 
still as calm as ever, but the night was very dark ; a swell was getting up, and 
I could see from the anxious looks of the men who stood clustered in groups, 
in the waist, and at the gang-ways, that they expected a dirty night of it. I 
could also gather, from the few words which reached my ears, that my friend 
Cc and his incantation formed the subject of their conversation. — 

At twelve o'clock, I was roused from a comfortable nap, by the shrill pipe of 
the Boatswain, and a hoarse voice bawling down the hatchway—* Larboard 
watch, Ahoy! All hands reef topsails !” which, together with the uneasy mo- 
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* Sailors believe that sticking a knife in the mast is an infallible receipt for procuring 
a breeze, but that the incantation is too powerful to be rashly employed, as it generally ( 





produces a severe gale. 
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tion of the ship, proved that a change had taken in the weather. Next 
moment the unwelcome apparition of a dripping, shivering Middy, stood in the 
doorway of my cabin, cap in hand. 

‘‘ Eight bells, if you please, Sir.” 

“Very good, Master Peter. What sort of a night is it?” 

“Very dirty to windward, Sir—breeze freshening—sea getting up—hea 
rain—every appearance of a squally night, Sir,’—and with this Job’s comfort, 
Middy made his bow and exit. 

“ Remarkably pleasant,” thought I, as I jumped out of my comfortable cot, 
and huddled on a thick pea jacket, and pair of Flushing trowsers. 

When I got on deck, I found the night darker than ever. There was a thick 
drizzling ram—the sea had got up in an extraordinary manner—and the ship, 
under double-reefed topsails, with top-gallant sails over them, was rolling along 
at the rate of eleven knots, with a fresh breeze on her quarter; the royal yards 
were on deck, and all appeared to be made snug for the night. 

Having mustered my watch, I ascended the poop ladder, and found the se- 
cond Mate, who had been relieved from his watch, taking a parting glance, to 
see that all was right, before leaving the deck. The wind groaned and whistled 
through the straining cordage, and the rain beat in my face, so as almost to 
blind me, as I looked out to windward and attempted to pierce the deep gloom 
which brooded over sea and sky. 

Me What sort of a night are we likely to have !’’ said I, addressing the second 
ate. 

‘* Not very settled, Sir, from the appearance of the sky,” he replied in an 
abstracted manner. ‘‘ Rather squally or so—Eh? A small pull of that wea- 
ther main topsail brace! So! Belay every inch of that! Now that’s some- 
thing ship-shape—Eh? Mr. Peter?”—addressing the little dripping Middy be- 
fore mentioned, who, buttoned up in a huge pea jacket, large enough to hold 
three of him, looked very much like a young polar bear. ‘Just run down to 
the cabin and see how the barometer stands.” 

“« A little down since it was last set, Sir,” reported Master Peter, returning 
on deck and touching his hat. 

“ The devil it is—Eh? Smart fellow you, Master Peter. Are all the ropes 
clear, and ready for‘running ?” 

“ Yes, Sir,—Saw them all clear myself.” 

“Eh! you did, did you !—that’s right !—smart fellow, Master Peter. Never 
trust to another. Always see things done yourself. That's ship-shape—Eh! 
Well, go below now, and turn in. But stay—Go to my cabin first, and get a 
glass of grog, for you are wet to the skin, you poor little imp, and must want 
something to warm you.” 

Peter made a grateful duck of acknowledgment for the Mate’s kind offer, and 
disappeared down the hatchway. 

“And now, Gentlemen,” continued the second Mate, ‘1 shall wish you good 
night and a pleasant watch. Your orders,” addressing the third Mate, who 
had relieved him, “ are to carry on as jong as you can, to keep a good look-out, 
and to call the Captain and first Mate, if any particular change takes place in 
the weather. You need not trouble yourself about me, unless you want to 
reef. Good night, Gentiemen.”” So saying, and humming a tune, No. 2 dived 
below. 

During the first hour of my watch no change took place in the weather ; but 
about two bells (or one o’clock in the morning) the dark gloomy haze which 
had hung so long to windward, gradually rose till it had attained a certain 
height, where it hung like a huge black curtain, a lurid mysterious light ex- 
tending from its lower edge to the horizon, and showing the foaming crests of 
the waves, as they rushed along tumultuously in our wake, roaring and hissing 
in their vain attempts to overtake the bounding ship ; the rain suddenly ceas- 
ed, and the breeze freshened rapidly, coming in strong fitful puffs. 

**T don’t much like the look of the night, sir,” said the Gunner, approaching 
the Officer of the watch, and touching his hat respectfully. 

** Neither do I,” replied the Mate. *“ There's a fresh hand at the bellows, 
and we'll catch it before long I suspect.” 

**T beg your pardon, Sir, for offering an opinion,” said the Gunner modest- 
ly, after aturn or two across the deck, “but that main top-gallant mast is 
complaining a good deal, Sir: shall we settle a little of the top-gallant halyards 
to ease it?” 

*“* Ay,” replied the Mate, looking aloft and smiling, “ it’s grinning a little, but 
it’s a good stick, and my orders are to carry on till all’s blue—so we'll let it 
grin a little longer; there are plenty of spare spars on board.”’ 

But the breeze now freshened so rapidly that the dashing Mate was obliged 
to furl his top-gallant sails ; and in another hour, in spite of his inclination to 
“carry on,” he began to think seriously of taking another reef in the topsails. 
He was just about to issue orders to this effect, when the wind suddenly lulled 
as if by magic. The black cloud again descended to the horizon, rendering 
the darkness more intense than ever.—lIt fell stark calm, and the ship having 

no longer steerage waygreeled and staggered like a drunkard, threatening at 
every lurch to roll the masts over the side, and making the wet sails flap and 
thrash about with a noise like thunder. I found it quite impossible to keep 
my feet, and was obliged to hold oa by the mizzen rigging. 

“This is strange weather,” said I, addressing the Mate. 

“You may say that, Sir—I have been expecting Mr C ‘s breeze all 
night, and we are going to have it now witha vengeance. Here youngster,”’ 
—addressing a Midshipman,—*‘ Call the Captain and First Mate, and desire 
the Boatswain to pipe all hands, reef topsails.” 

The First Mate, who like a good Seaman always slept in his clothes in such 
unsettled weather, was on deck in an instant, and his experienced eye at once 
detected that mischief was brewing. 

“Shall I reef the main topsail, Sir?’ asked the Officer of the Watch. 

“Yes, Sir, yes!” replied the first Mate, hurriedly. ‘‘ Away aloft there, 
men, main topsail yard !”’ 

The Gunner was already in the top, and a few hands besides the topmen. 
But just as the words left the mouth of the Chief Mate, a flash of forked 
lightning, far exceeding in intensity anything I have witnessed before or since, 
burst from the black cloud over head, lighting up the wild scene with a ghastly 
blue light, and glaring fearfully on the pale anxious faces, and dripping forms 
of the crew. Another and another followed in rapid succession, and the thun- 
der bellowed as if the whole firmament were being rent to pieces. 

**Liedown there in the tops !—Off the yards, men !—Stop where you are, 
you ondeck!” roared the Chief Mate, as the men were swarming up the rig- 
ging like bees. 

At this moment, I looked out over the gangway. The rain had suddenly 
ceased, the dark cloud lifted a little, and a line of bright phosphoric light ap- 
peared to fringe the horizon ; at the same moment a low moaning sound, gra- 
dually increasing to a fearful hissing noise was heard. 

* Port !”’ roared the Captain, who at this moment rushed on deck half dress- 
ed, and who, bewildered by the darkness, and confusion, did not appear to 
know exactly what he was about. 

“* Starboard your helm ! hard a starboard!” shouted the first Mate, in aclear 
manly voice that was heard above everything. 

This was no time for etiquette. The man at the wheel hesitated for a single 
moment, and then obeyed the latter order. It was well for us he didso. The 
low, hissing sound increased toa terrific roar, and a thick mist drove full in 
our faces. It was not rain, but salt spray. Before I had time to remark any- 
thing further, the tempest had burst upon the ship in all its fury. The wind 
had tlown round in an instant, from N. W. to S. S. E., and struck us with a 
violence that bafiles all description. Had it not been for the quick eye, and 
presence of mind, of the First Mate, the ship must have been thrown on her 
beam ends, and would probably have been dismasted. As it was, she careened 
for an instant, and then, being right before it, flew through the boiling sea with 
a velocity that was fearful to behold. 





A terrific crash, followed by wild shrieks from the after cabins, was now heard 
The cross-jack yard had snapped right in the slings, and the unfortunate Lady 
Passengers, thinking, no doubt, from the tremendous noise over head, that the 
ship had struck, rushed wildly from their cabins in their night dresses, and 
were speedily joined by the Gentlemen from below, in a similar state of disha- 
bille. It was a scene which at any other time would have made one laugh, but 
other thoughts*were uppermost at that moment. The work of destruction 
once begun, went on rapidly—sail after sail was split and torn to ribbons, and 
in a few minutes the unfortunate ship was flying along under bare poles—a dis- 
mantled wreck. The noise of the splitting canvass, the splintering of wood, 
the furious clanging of the chain sheets, as they banged about and thrashed 
against the masts, the dismal howling of the wind, the shouts of the men 
and the screams of women, formed the most terrific fconcert I ever heard. 
Whilst the fireballs which played about the mast-heads, and the yard-arms, 
lighted up the wild scene with a ghastly blue that rendered it perfectly awful. 

The only man in the ship who appeared perfectly unconcerned in the midst 
of the hubbub was the Second Mate. He was quite in his element, and bustled 
about, laughing and joking, as if the whole thing had been got up for his spe- 
cial amusement 

“ Why,” said he, laughing, as he picked up a large splinter of wood which 
had been hurled from the poop with great violence— One might as well be in 
action at once ; here are splinters, and chain shot”—alluding to the chain 
sheets which were banging about, unpleasantly near our heads—*“ and all the 
delights of anaval engagement. And some work for the Doctor too”—he 
continued, as an apparently lifeless body was carried past him between two of 
the men. But his levity gave way to better feelings, when he discovered the 
sufferer to be his favourite Middy little Peter. The poor little fellow had been 
struck by a splinter, and his head was so fearfully mangled, that we supposed 


him dead. But the kind-hearted Reader wil! be glad to know that he eventu- 
ally recovered. 


April 16, 
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The squall, although so furious during the time it lasted, blew over in less 
than a quarter of an hour, when it again fell stark calm. But the sea, which 
had hitherto been kept down by the extreme fury of the blast, now got up so 
suddenly, and in so frightfully sears a manner, that nothing could be done 
towards repairing d es; and for the remainder of that night we continued 
in about as rays wn Om a plight as can well be imagined. 

The whole odium of the affair, of course, fell upon + C——, who from 
that time forth was looked upon as a perfect Jonah, by the ship’s crew in gene- 
ral, and the old Quarter-master in particular. 








TOUR IN GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
Journal of a Tour in Greece and the Ionian Islands. By H. Mure, of Cald- 

well 2vols. Blackwood and Sons. 

These are two volumes which will be keenly relished by every educated 
reader, and will acquire for the author a sterling and lasting reputation. We 
have had tours in Greece before, many of them attractive and showy perform- 
ances ; but none so likely to be popular as this. ‘To much classical knowledge, 
the author unites clearness of description, and an easy elegance of style, nei- 
ther so redundant as to be tedious, nor so close as to seem constrained. He 
made a complete tour of Greece and its islands, and while detailing with force 
and animation the peculiarities of Grecian scenery and climate, and other na- 
tural features of the country, makes the results of his own experience serve as 
a commentary, at once instructive and amusing, on the most picturesque passa- 
ges of Homer. In this way many of his observations are quite original, and 
illustrate very satisfactorily allusions in the Greek text which would otherwise 
be obscure, or at best vague and unmeaning, and explain the origin of many of 
those poetic fables, which taking their rise from the peculiar circumatances of 
the soil cannot be understood without especial reference to them. Thus, in the 
peculiar roll of the sea between the Greek islands, which presages a coming 
tempest, though not a breath of wind is for a time felt, from the gale freshen- 
ing behind a cape of land, he sees a lively image of the phenomenon which 
suggested the lines in Homer, 

“So doth the darkly rolling sea presage ; 
With hollow swell, the coming tempest's rage. 
While yet nor here nor there its waves are driven, 
’Till Jove send down the threaten'd gale from heaven.” 


The large loose jagged stones with which the soil is everywhere strewed, 
are still as in the days oP Homer, a ready weapon of attack or defence when no 
other is at hand, and are commonly used by the peasantry to repel the assault of 
the bands of dogs which prowl about every hamlet. The reader of Homer 
wil! be too familiar with the mention of these missiles, aptly described by the 
term ‘ Chermadion” or “ Handful,” and with the passage in which Eum#us 
drives the dogs from Ulysses to need more than’ this passing allusion to their 
use :— 
** With showers of stones he drives them far away, 
The scatter’d dogs around at distance lay.” 

Of the elegance with which he accounts for the origin of antique fables 
by areference to the peculiarities of the country, we must quote two instan- 
ces :-— 

THE FABLE OF THE DANAE. 

“The fate of the Asterion is common to all,or most of the small torrents flow- 
ing from the mountains that surround the Argolic plain. They are all drunk 
up by the thirsty soil, on quitting their rocky beds for the deep arable land. 
This fact offers a palpable explanation of the epithet ‘very thirsty,’ applied 
by Homer to the land of Argos; as also of the fable of the fifty nymphs, 
daughters of Danaus, condemned perpetually to pour water into a tub full of 
holes. Accordingly, we find that the name assigned to one of these unfor- 
tunate maidens, Asteris, is essentially the same as that of the stream below the 
Herwum. 

“‘In further evidence of the accuracy of this interpretation of the fable, we 
may appeal to the case of Amymone, the only one of the fifty who was exempt- 
ed from the laborious task. This nymph is described,in addition to that privilege, 
as having been presented by Neptune, in reward of her favours,with the fine pe- 
rennial stream bearing her own name, at the southern extremity of the Argo- 
lic plain; and which, gushing in one copious body of water from the foot of 
the neighbouring mountain, forms, in its way to the sea, a portion of the Ler- 
nwan marsh. In other accounts, it is said that the honour was conferred on her 
as a reward for her services, in bearing water for the supply of the city of Ar- 
gos, during a season of drought.” 

THE COMBAT BETWEEN HERCULES AND ARCHELOUS 

“The course of the Archelous here presents the most extraordinary series of 
windings that I ever recollect having seen in any stream of equal size ; offering 
in every direction—to use the classic phraseology of Dante—the figures of S, 
C, and occasionally, to the eye at least, very nearly of a complete O. These 
deflexions are not only so sudden, but so extensive, as to render it difficult to 
trace the exact line of its bed—and sometimes, for several miles, leaving its 
direct course towards the sea, it appears to flow back into the mountains in 
which it rises. The signification of the mythical combat between Hercules 
and Acheloiis, here forced itself at once upon the attention. According to the 
fable, the river god first assaults the hero in the form of a serpent, and on being 
worsted assumes that of a bull. His adversary, seizing him by the horns, 
wrenches one of them from his forehead, which forthwith becomes a Cornuco- 
pia. The whole adventure alludes obviously to the efforts of some primitive 
inprover of the district, by alterations on the course of the river, to check the 
ravages which in those days, as in the present, its inundations committed on 
the otherwise fertile region watered by its stream. The figure of the serpent as- 
sumed by the serpentine river speaks for itself. The bull.in Greek mythology,is 
the familiar type of a river god—emblematic of the impetuosity of his flood ; 
while the horn is an equally apt symbol of any such sinuosity as that which 
here forms the prominent feature of the landscape. Deianeira, the name of the 
heroine for whom the contest takes place, signifies literally “ Ravager of men,” 
and is probably but a symbol of the power of destruction asserted by the river, 
in opposition to the hero, over the works of human industry onits banks. A 
cut across the isthmus, with an embankment to restrain the outbreaking of 
the stream, while it would sever this horn from the body of the river, 
would at once convert it, together with the land it encloses, into a horn of 
plenty.” 

The following passage though rather long, is so illustrative both of the pre- 


sent state of inns in the rural districts of Greece, and of some interesting 
passages in Homer, that we extract it:—The inn is a fair specimen of its 
class :— 

INTERIOR OF A GREEK KHANJEE. 

“These hovels have no chimneys of any kind—a rare luxury even in the 
better class of Greek cottages, the smoke being allowed to escape through the 
roof. ‘This is very severe upon the eyes ; but as the wood used is generally of 
a kind that emits but little smoke, and the open spaces between the tiles are 
not only quite sufficient to give it free issue, but even to afford a good view of 
the starry heaven above, one suffers less from the inconvenience than might be 
supposed. 

“Each man now pulled out his supper from his wallet, consisting of brown 
bread, garlic, leeks, preserved olives, and other dried vegetables, with abun- 
dance of wine. Every traveller or party carries his supply of liquor, in one or 
more large round wooden bottles, with flat sides, in form not unlike a lady’s 
flat-sided smelling-bottle, with a short neck or spout at one end, and four little 
pegs or feet at the other, to admit of its standing upright. Glasses or mugs 
are dispensed with. ‘The bottle, when common to a party, is handed round, 
and each sucks his fill from the spout in his turn. The practice of diluting with 
water, so universal in antiquity that drunkard and ‘bibber of unmixed 
wine’ were nearly synonymous terms, is now quite obsclete. The khanjee is 
expected to furnish little more than shelter, fireplace, and fuel. The remain- 
der of the entertainment for either man or horse forms part of the traveller's 
baggage. 

“In participating in such scenes as that here described, one was led to mo- 
ralise on the vicissitudes of human affairs, by which the representatives of the 
most refined and polished race of the ancient world had been reduced, by many 
centuries of political degration, and the adoption of the filthy habits of the 
successive races of barbarians by whom they had been over-ran, not only to 
a complete ignorance of every thing that can be called domestic comfort, but 
to a state of squalid misery that places them nearly ona level with the brutes. 
A little further reflection, however, may suggest a doubt, whether it were fair 
to throw the whole blame of the present state of things upon either time or 
destiny, the Sclavonian, the Arnaut, or the Turk ; and how far these very ha- 
bits be not, among the middle and lower classes at least, an inheritance trans- 
mitted from the glorious days of their ancestors. I remember, indeed, to have 
heard a very learned friend on the other side of the channel, whose name occu- 
pies a high place in the annals of Hellenistic science, maintain, in talking over 
our respective travels in this country, that—in spite of the exterior dazzle of 
art, science, and literature, shed over the age of Pericles—there is much reason 
to believe that the domestic manners which give such offence to those used to 
the higher standard of modern European civilisation, were nearly the same then 
among the class of society where they now prevail. To this extent I am not 
prepared to go; although, at first sight, there may appear something in favour 
of this view. I was, indeed, forcibly struck at the moment with the resem- 





blance between the scene in this very khan (besides others, which I afterwards 
witnessed in the private dwellings of the upper class of peasantry), and the 
deseription given by Homer, in the Odyssey, of the routine of daily life in the 
cottage of Eumeus. While viewing, by the dim light of the expiring embers, 





limbs of my 
fellow-lodgers scattered in picturesque groups around the hearth—derogatory 
as it may be to the dignity of a Homeric hero—I could not help figuring to 
myself the evening circle in the cottage of the hospitable swineherd, compris- 
ing, besides himself and his landlords, old and young, four or five of his own 
subalterns, as presenting about the same hour of night a very similar aspect. 
The dwelling of the chief of one of the most important branches of the raral 
economy of the wealthy king, must have been, as, in fact, it is said to be, one 
of the best habitations of its class. Yet its interior seems to have been very 
little better fitted up than the khan of San Vlasio. Both Ulysses and Telema- 
chus are welcomed to the place of honour oa the hearth—the same on which 
their victuals are afterwards prepared. They are here accommodated, squat- 
ting, there can be little doubt, @ la Turgue, with rush mats and shaggy goat- 
skins, which were spread on the bare ground, as we are informed, for their 
more honourable reception ; and on which, after the repast and the ensuing con- 
versation give place to repose, they are stretched for the night, surrounded by 
the inferior members of the establishment. This, we are also told, was con- 
sidered by Ulysses as most excellent entertainment. The following lines will 
still apply to the best accommodation a Greek peasant can offer a stranger, to 
whom he is especially anxious to do honour :-— 
‘“‘ Within the hut the godlike swineherd leads 

His unknown lord ; a carpet thick of reeds 

Upon the hearth he strews ; above, the hide 

Of shaggy goat his guest a seat supplied. 

Pleased with his vassal’s hospitable care, 

The king with joy accepts the proffer’d fare.” —Odyss. xiv. 48. 
And on retiring to rest :— 

. ‘* Beside the cottage fire the hero’s bed, 

With sheep and goat-skins, warm and soft, he spread ; 

In tranquil sleep the king forgets his woes, 

And by his side four rustic swains repose.” —Odyss. xiv. 518. 
Telemachus, on his arrival, is welcomed with the same comforts, a rush mat and 
goat-skin, by the side of the hearth. 

“ The following affecting description of the careless, slovenly habits into which 
the old King Laertes had relapsed, in the retirement of his farm, when op- 
pressed with age and grief’ for the loss of his son, proves these manners to have 
been universal among all but the more refined and luxurious classes :— 

‘** No downy bed supplies his resting-place, 
No costly rugs his lowly pallet grace ; 
Abroad, in summer, careless he reclines, 
On the dry leaves among the blooming vines ; 
But when rude winter chills the midnight air, 
Within the house for shelter he'll repair ; 
There with his rustic hinds in poor attire, 
He slumbers in the dust beside the fire.” 
Odyss. xi. 188, seq. 

“ Another point of resemblance is worthy of remark. Homer, in making his 
heroes rise from their beds in their own more luxurious dwellings, seldom fails 
to describe their toilet enumerating every leading portion of their apparel. In 
the hut of Eumzus, ina similar case, we are only informed that they put on 
their shoes, an article of attire which, as appears from the same passages, it 
was not customary for persons of the rank of Eumeus to wear at all within 
doors. Thus, when Telemachus sends the swineherd to the city, it is said, 
that before setting out ‘he bound his sandals on his feet.’ This was in the 
middle of the day ; and the next morning, when the young hero rises early, to 
proceed himself in the same direction, we are merely told that he ‘drew his 
sandals on his feet, and took his spear inhis hand.’ No mention here occurs, 
as on most other similar occasions, of the rest of his clothes; and naturally 
enough, for he had slept in them, as his worthy host and his domestics were in 
the habit of doing all the year round. But his shoes he had pulled off, accord- 
ing to the same custom which now prevails, and, doubtless, for the same rea- 
sou. The first and only change of raiment with a Greek traveller of the pre- 
sent day, on accommodating himself in his night’s quarters, is to take off his 
shoes, or rather slippers, which are laid aside until required on resuming his 
journey.” 

A still more striking likeness between the appearance of ancient and modern 
Greece, may be found in the 

HABITS OF PASTORAL LIFE. 

“The resemblance between the habits of pastoral life, as prevalent to this day 
in Greece, and those described by Homer, has already been incidentally noticed. 
No one, indeed, familiar with the works of the poet, can fail to be struck with 
the correspondence between these numerous little colonies of shepherds, with 
their ferocious and vociferous packs of dogs, interspersed here and there 
throughout the less cultivated parts of the country, and the establishments 
of the same class whose concerns are so frequently brought forward in 
the illustrative imagery of both poems. Several coincidences of this kind 
have been remarked, in connexion with the adventures of our day of disem- 
barkation on the shore of Greece ; and this, our last day’s journey on its soil, 
supplied another no less interesting. At the moment when the purple aurora 
of a beautiful spring morning scarcely permitted of our distinguishing objects 
ata few hundred yards’ distance through the glades, we passed one of these 
encampments, just as it was beginning to show spmptoms of a renewal of the 
daily routine of occupation. The men were emerging from the huts, and the 
sheep from the folds, snuffing the morning air, and slowly spreading in groups 
over the neighbouring sward. On a sudden the peaceful character of the scene 
gives place to bustle and alarm. The dogs rush forth in a body towards a cer- 
tain point, fiercely snarling and barking ; both men and women follow with such 
weapons as are more immediately at hand, and cries of ‘The wolf! the 
wolf !’ 

‘ Prowling within the wood, the hungry brute 
Is heard: whenclamour loud, and keen pursuit, 
Of men and dogs arise.’ 

‘“* Looking towards the point in which their sally was directed, I observed, ac- 
cordingly, a wolf, that had been lurking, doubtless, during the night around the 
fold, watching an opportunity of carrying off a straggler on the unpenning of 
the flock in the morning, slink off disappointed, with his tail between his 
legs :— 

‘So beast of prey for murderous theft prepared, 
By dogs and herdsmen from the sheep-pen scared, 
With weapons and with voice—his spirit bold 
Subdued—slinks off reluctant from the fold.’ _Z/. xvii. 110.” 

Passages of a similar nature are so numerous, as almost to give the work 
the character of a commentary on Homer. But though very pleasant and in- 
structive reading we must abandon them to trace the author's route, and to af- 
ford room for a few of his graphic descriptions of the most celebrated monu- 
ments of nature and art, he encountered in his progress. 

After a short stay at Corfu, of which he gives a very lively description, he 
crossed to Ithaca, where “every hill and rock, every fountain and olive grove, 
breathe Homer and the Odyssey.”’ He explored every part of this famous lit- 
tle island, and shows much shrewdness in identifying the natural objects de- 
scribed in the Odyssey. The ruins of the city of Ulysses stand on a rock to 
which the natives have given the title of the ‘‘ Eagles’ Cliff,"—the name in 
itself singularly confirming the passage of Cicero, nm which he speaks of the 
veriest of men dwelling in his own Ithaca, “ perched like a bird's nest among 
the most rugged of precipices.”” From Ithaca our author crossed to the main- 
land, and ater a glance at the Archelous, journeyed to Mesolonghi, of whose 
gallant defence against the Turks we have a full and animated account; then 
took water and sailed up the Corinthian Gulf between the castles of Roume- 
lia and Morea, landing at Scala, in the immediate neighbourhood of “ Crissa 
the Divine,” Delphi, Mount Parnassus, and the most celebrated scenes of 
Greece. We give a passage from the 

DESCRIPTION OF THE VALE OF DELPHI. 

A more glorious sight can hardly be conceived, or one better adapted to warm 
the imagination, and inspire feelings of religious enthusiasm, than the magnifi- 
cent group of objects which this theatre of rocks formerly enclosed, when light- 
ed up by the beams of the morning san ;—terraces—porticoes—colonnades— 
and statues, rising in gorgeous masses one above the other, and backed by a 
stupendous wall of precipices. The lively manner in which Euripides, ia the 
opening scene of the lon, through the soliloquy of the young Neocorus ex- 
panding the gates and setting in order the courts of the temple, realises to the 
fancy this grand combination of the wonders of nature and art, is one of the 
happiest efforts either of his dramatic or descriptive muse. 

“The twin cliffs, so celebrated among the ancients as the most remarkable 
feature of the scenery of the Delphic vale, are, amid the confusion of names 
so common with poets in their descriptions of scenes distinguished for sanctity 
or celebrity, frequently alluded to as the summits of Parnassus; although in 
fact comparatively small peaks at the base of that stupendous mountain. The 
proper title of that to the east was Nauplia, of the other Hyamplia. It is pro- 
bable that to these two rocks the place is originally indebted for its name, if not 
for the establishment of the sanctuary within its bounds. Delphi is the root 
of the familiar Greek word adelphos * brother ;’ and hence was a very appro- 
priate title for the twin peaks consecrated probably in the remote age at which 
the dedication first took place, conjointly, like the twin islands of the A®gean, 
Delos, and Rhenzwa, to the twin deities, Apollo and Diana. The plurat forma- 
tion of the name seems also to favour this view. Similar, probably, is the ori- 
gin of the name Didymi, literally ‘the Twins,’ which belonged to the most 


celebrated oracular shrine of the deity in Asiatic Greece, and to another in 
Argolis 


“ At the-lower extremity of the d 


erex torrent bed, just 
between the cliffs, issue the waters ns the Comal spring, oozing at first im 
scarce perceptible streamlets from among the loose stones, but ing into a 


considerable brook within not many yards of their first above 
ground. I sipped a mouthful of the water at the fountain-heed. It is certainly 
most delicious to the taste ; but I was not more sensible of its beneficial in- 
fluence on my imaginative faculties than so many other travellers who have 
complained of its inefficacy.” 

_The author took some pains to explore this magnificent neighbourhood, and 
his sentences are as full of interest as the names they mention. The mounts 
of Parnassus and Helicon, Delphi, and the fatal field of Cherona, are all with- 
in the compass of a day’s journey. The sepulchre of the Beotians has 
been rendered still more interesting, from the discovery of the lion whi 
crowned their grave inthe days of Pausanias :— 


MONUMENT OF BCEOTIAN SLAIN. 


“ About a mile or little more from the khan, on the right side of the road to- 
wards Orchomenus, is the sepulchre of the Baeotians who fell in the battle of 
Cheronea. At the period when this district was traversed by Leake, Dodwell, 
Gell, or any other previous traveller to whose works I have had access, i 
was here visible but a tumulus. The lion, by which Pausanias describes it 
as having been surmounted, had completely disappeared. The mound of earth 
has since been excavated, and a colossal marble lion discovered, deeply imbed- 
ded in its interior. This noble piece of sculpture, though now strewed im de- 
tached masses about the sides and interior of the excavation, may still be said 
to exist nearly in its original integrity. 

“That the government, during the ten years of comparative tranquillity the 
country has now —— should have done nothing for its preservation, is 
another proof how little the regeneration of Greece has done for that of her 
monuments. It would appear that the marble, with the lapse of ages, had 
gradually imbedded itself in the soft material that formed its base, so as finally 
to have sunk, not only beneath the surface of the tumulus, but, to judge from 
the appearance of the excavation, even of the plain itself—a remarkable instance 
of the effect of time in concealing and preserving, as well as in destroying, 
monuments of ancient art. 

“ This lion may, upon the whole, be pronounced the most interesting sepul- 
chral monument in Greece—perhaps in Europe. It is the only one dating from 
the better days of Hellas—with the exception, perhaps, of the tumulus of Ma- 
rathon—the identity of which is beyond dispute. It is also an ascertained spe- 
cimen of the sculpture of the most perfect period of Greek art. That it re- 
cords the last decisive blow beneath which Hellenic independence sunk, never 
permanently to rise again, were in itself a sufficiently strong claim on our 
warmest sympathies. But the mode in which it records that fatal event ren- 
ders the claim doubly powerful. For this monument possesses the affecting 
peculiarity of being erected, not, as usual with those situated like itself on a 
field of battle to commemorate the victory, but the misfortune of the warriors 
whose bodies repose in the soil beneath—the valour, not the suceess of their 
struggle for liberty. These claims are urged by Pausanias with his usual dry, 
quaint brevity, but with much simple force and pathos. ‘On approaching the 
city,’ says he, ‘is the tomb of the Beotians who fell in the battle with Philip.” 
It has no inscription, but the figure of a lion is placed upon it as an emblem of 
the spirit of those men. The inscription has been omitted, as I suppose, be- 


cause the gods had willed that their fortune should not be equal to their 
prowess.” 


Here for the present we must pause. 








DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


Author of “ Evelina,” “ Cecilia,” §c. Edited by her Niece. Vol. I. pp. 486. 
H. Colburn. 
This Volume I., occupying the years 1778-80, is the commencement of a 

publication which, we learn, will probably extend to six volumes, and promises 

to possess much general interest. The opening specimen is perhaps the most 
unfavourable that could be taken, since it is evident the interest must increase 
as the work proceeds, and the author is placed in conditions of superior import- 
ance,—such as her appointment in the court and family of George III., of the 
daily circumstances of which she kept a diary. The Ansteys, Carters, Haw- 
kinses, Montagus, Sewards, Jerninghams, Wartons, Thrales, Johnsons, Len- 
noxes, Veseys,* &c. &c. &c., are all stars in the literary sphere of the preced- 
ing age, of whom we like to hear more and more, and especially to behold 
them in their undress as exhibited by the author. In this respect her details 
are often worthy of Walpole or Boswell, and quite sufficient to render her pro- 
duction extensively popular. We feel this the more forcibly as we get later 
down with the dates ; for the records of 1780, introducing the better known 
and remembered dramatis persone, are much more amusing than those of the 
earlier years, which are, indeed, filled with such a fuss about the writing of 

Evelina,—the revelation of its authorship, and the consequent lionising of the 

writer,—as, we must say, is rather productive of ennui than of pleasure. 

Nearly three hundred pages of this sort of stuff might advantageously have 

been compressed into one hundred. 

Frances Burney—one of the daughters of Dr. Burney the historian of music 
—born in 1752, secretly gave herself up to literary tastes at an early age ; for 
‘“‘ by the time she was fourteen she had carefully studied many ofthe best au- 
thors in her father’s library, of which she had the uncontrolled range. She be- 
gan also to make extracts, keeping a catalogue raisonné of the books she read ; 
and some of her early remarks were such as would not have disgraced a ma- 
turer judgment.” 

At that period—so unlike ours—it was reckoned rather disgraceful for ladies, 
and particularly young ladies, to write for the press. ‘They seemed to be re- 
garded something in the same light as if they took a walk on the pavé, or 
exposed themselves in public. Thus her mother, having found out Miss 
Fanny’s peccadillos, read her such a lecture about writing, that we are told—~ 

‘Whatever conviction these strictures may have produced, they at least so 
wrought upon Fanny’s sense of duty and obedience, that she resolved to make 
an auto da fé of all her manuscripts, and, if possible, to throw away her pen. 
Seizing, therefore, an opportunity when Dr. and Mrs. Burney were from home, 
she made over to a bonfire in a paved play-court her whole stock of prose-com- 
positions, while her faithful Susanna stood by weeping at the conflagration. 
Among the works thus immolated was one tale of considerable length—the 
History of Caroline Evelyn, the mother of Evelina. This sacrifice was made 
in the young authoress’s fifteenth year ; and for some weeks she probably ad- 
hered to her resolution of composing no more works of fiction, and began, per- 
haps as a less objectionable employment, the Journal which she continued dur- 
ing so many years. But the perennial fountain could not be restrained.” 

At the age of nineteen she was busily employed as one of her father’s filial 
amanuenses ; and at the age of twenty-four or twenty-five she had completed 
her own Evelina. It was offered to Dodsley, who declined looking at any thing 
anonymous ; and was, after some negotiation, sold to Lowndes for £20—and a 
very fine spec it turned out for that bookseller. The work appeared in January 
1778, and rapidly became celebrated in the literary coteries and fashionable cir- 
cles of the day. 

The small movements which reached the ears of the happy writer, and con- 
firmed this joyous progress, are narrated with all the circumstantiality their va- 
lue imposed upon her mind ; but are séarcely worth remembering now. The 
leading incident of her incipient fame was being courted by Mrs. Thrale, visit- 
ing much at Streatham, accompanying that lady to Bath, and mixing daily with 
the society to which she was so efficient a chaperone. Her first meeting with 
the great Lexiphanes is characteristic of the whole. ‘“ Mrs. Thrale took me to 
the hbrary ; she talked a little while upon common topics, and then mentioned 
Evelina. ‘Yesterday at supper,’ said she, ‘ we talked it all over, and discuss- 
ed all your characters ; but Dr. Johnson’s favourite is Mr. Smith. He declares 
the fine gentleman manqué was never better drawn: and he acted hia all the 
evening, saying he was ‘all for the ladies!’ He repeated whole scenes by 
heart. I declare I was astonished at him. O you can’t imagine how much he 
is pleased with the book; he ‘could not get rid of the rogue,’ he told me. 
‘ But was it not droll,’ said she, ‘that I should recommend it to Dr. Burney, 
and tease him so innocently to read it!’ | now prevailed upon Mrs. Thrale to 
let me amuse myself; and she went to dress. Ithen prowled about to choose 
some book, and [ saw upon the reading-table Evelina. I had just fixed upon a 
new translation of Cicero’s Lelius, when the library-door was opened, and Mr. 
Seward entered. I instantly put away my book, because I dreaded being 
thought studious and affected. He offered his service to find any thing for me, 
and then, in the same breath, ran on to speak of the book with which I had my- 
self ‘favoured the world!’ The exact words he began with [ cannot recollect ; 
for I was actually confounded by the attack ; and his abrupt manner of letting 
me know he was au fart equally astonished and provoked me. How different 
from the delicacy of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale! When we were summoned to din- 
ner, Mrs. Thrale made my father and me sit on each side of her. I said that I 
hoped [ did not take Dr. Johnson's place ; for he had not yet appeared. ‘ No,’ 
answered Mrs. Thrale, ‘ he will sit by you, which I am sure will give him great 
pleasure.’ Soon after we were seated, this great man entered. I have so true 


* The Origin of Blue Stockingism.—‘‘ Mrs. Vesey was the lady at whose house the 
celebrated bas-bleu meetings of the time were first held ; and indeed with her the 
phrase itself is said to have been originated. It is related that, on inviting Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet to one of her literary parties, he wished to decline attepding it, on the plea 
of his want of an appropriate dress for an evening assembly. ‘ OU, never mind dress,’ 
said she ; ‘come in your biue stockings !"—which he was wearing at thetime. He 
took her at her word ; and on entering the room, directed her aitention to the fact of 
his having come in his dive stocktngs : and her literary meetings retained the name of 
bas blew ever after.” 
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a veneration for him, that the very sight of him inspires me with delight and 
reverence, notwithstanding the cruel infirmities to which he is subject ; for he 
has almost perpetual convulsive movements, either of his hands, lips, feet, or 
knees, and sometimes of all together. Mrs. Thrale introduced me to him, and 
he took his place. We had anoble dinner, and a most elegant dessert. Dr. 
Johnson, in the middle of dinner, asked Mrs Thrale what was in some little 
pies that were near him. ‘Matton,’ answered she, ‘so I don’t ask you to eat 
any, because I know you despise it.’ ‘ No, madam, no,’ cried he = I despise 
nothing that is good of its sort ; but I am too proud now to eat of it. _Sittmg 
by Miss Burney makes me very proud to-day!’ ‘Miss Burney,’ said Mrs. 
laughing, ‘ you must take great care of your heart, if Dr. Johnson at- 

tacks it; for I assure you he is not often successless.’ ‘ What’s that you say, 
madam?’ cried he; ‘are you making mischief between the young lady and me 
already?’ A little while after he drank Miss Thrale’s health and mine, and then 
added : ‘Tis aterrible thing that we cannot wish young ladies well, without 
wishing them to become old women.’ ‘But some people,’ said Mr. Seward, 
‘are old and young at the same time ; for they wear so well, that they never 
loek old.’ ‘No, sir, no,’ cried the doctor, laughing ; ‘that never yet was ; 
you might as well say they are at the same time tall and short. I remember an 
epitaph to that purpose, which is in ’ ([have quite forgot what,—and also 
the name it was made upon, but the rest I recollect exactly) : 

¢ —— lies buried here ; 

So early wise, so lasting fair, 

That none, unless her years you told, 

Thought her a child, or thought her old.’ 

Mrs. Thrale then repeated some lines in French, and Dr. Johnson some more 
in Latin. An epilogue of Mr. Garrick’s to Bonduca was then mentioned : and 
Dr. Johnson said it was a miserable performance ; and every body agreed it 
was the worst he had ever made. ‘And yet,’ said Mr. Seward, ‘it has been 
very much admired : but it is in praise of English valour; and so, I suppose, 
the subject made it popular.’ ‘1 don’t know, sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ any thing 
about the subject—for I could not read on till i came to it: I got through half 
a dozen lines ; but I could observe no other subject than eternal dulness. I 
don’t know what is the matter with David; I am afraid he is grown superan- 
nuated—for his prologues and epilogues used to be incomparable.’ ‘ Nothing 
is so fatiguing,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘as the life of a wit ; he and Wilkie are the 
two oldest men of their ages I know—for they have both worn themselves out 
by being eternally on the rack to give entertainment to others.’ ‘ David, ma- 
dam,’ said the Dr , ‘ looks much older than he is—for his face has had double 
the business of any other man’s; it is never at rest: when he speaks one mi- 
nute, he has quite a different countenance to what he assumes the next,—l 
don’t believe he ever kept the same look for half an hour together in the whole 
course of his life; and such an eternal, restless, fatiguing play of the muscles 
must,certainly wear out a man’s face before its real time.’ ‘O, yes,’ cried 
Mrs: Thrale, ‘ we must certainly make some allowance for such wear and tear 
of a man’s face.’ The next name that was started was that of Sir John Hawk- 
ins: and Mrs. Thrale said, ‘ Why, now, Dr. Johnson, he is another of those 
whom you suffer nobody to abuse but yourself ; Carrick is one too—for if any 
other person speaks against him, you browbeat him in a minute!’ ‘ Why, ma- 
dam,’ answered he, ‘ they don’t know when to abuse him and when to praise 
him ; I will allow no man to speak ill of David that he does not deserve ; and 
as to Sir John, why really I 4u vam him to be an honest man at the bottom— 
but, to be sure, he is penurious, and he is mean, and it must be owned he has a 
degree of brutality, and a tendency to savageness, that cannot easily be de- 
fended.’ We all laughed—as he meant we should—at this curious manner of 
speaking in his favour: and he then related an anecdote that he said he knew 
to be true in regard to his meanness. He said that Sir John and he once be- 
longed to the same club; but that as he eat no supper after the first night of 
his admission, he desired to be excused paying his share. ‘And was he ex- 
cused?’ ‘O, yes—for no man is angry at another for being inferior to him- 
self! we ali scorned him, and admitted his plea. For my part, I was such a 
fool as to pay my share for wine, though I never tasted any. But Sir John 
was a most unclubable man!’ How delighted was I to hear this master of 
languages so unaffectedly, and sociably, and good-naturedly, make words for 
the promotion of sport and good-humour! ‘ And this,’ continued he, ‘ reminds 
me of a gentleman and lady with whom I travelled once ;—I suppose I must 
call them gentleman and lady, according to form, because they travelled in 
their own coach and four horses. But at the first inn where we stopped, the 

lady called for—a pint of ale! and when it came,: quarrelled with the waiter 
for not giving full measure. Now, Madam Duval could not have done a grosser 
thing!’ Oh, how every body laughed! and to be sure I did not glow at all, 
nor munch fast, nor look on my ese, nor lose any part of my usual compo- 
sure? But how grateful do I feel to this dear Dr. Johnson for never naming 
me and the book as belonging one to the other, and yet making an allusion that 
shewed his thoughts led to it, and, at the same time, that seemed to justify the 
character as being natural! But, indeed, the delicacy I met with from him, 
and from all the Thrales, was yet more flatiering to me than the praise with 
which I have heard they have honoured my book. After dinner, when Mrs. 
Thrale and I left the gentlemen, we had a conversation that to me could not 
but be delightful, as de was all good-humour, spirits, sense, and agreeability. 
Surely I may make words, when at a loss, if Dr. Johnson does.” 

We pass to atouch at Sir Fretful Plagiary,—the scene at Brighton, or, in 
these days, Brighthelmstone :— 

‘* One thing proved quite disagreeable to me, and that was, the whole beha- 
viour of the whole tribe of the Cumberlands, which I must explain. Mr. Cum- 
berland, when he saw Mrs. Thrale, flew with eagerness to her and made her 
take his seat, and he talked to her with great friendliness and intimacy, as 
he has been always accustomed todo: and inquired very particularly concern- 











as they were both in serious and deep confabulation, ‘So you have picked up. 
all this, Mr. Bowen, have you?’ Then, seeing me, ‘Oh, ho!’ she cried, ‘so 

one never is to ee of anybody at Brighthelmstone, but they are to be at 

one’s elbow.’ ‘I presume,’ quoth I, ‘you were scarcely speaking of me? 

‘No; but I was hearing of you from Mr. Bowen.’ And when we left the shop, 

she told me that he had said to her, ‘O ma’am, what a book thrown away was 

that! All the trade cry shame on Lowndes. Not, ma’am that I expected he 

could have known its worth, because that’s out of the question ; but when its 

profits told him what it was, its quite scandalous that he should have done no- 

thing !—quite ungentlemanlike indeed !’” 

How generous we can be at the expense of others, and where the sentiment 

costs us nothing! 

Of the characters shewn up at Bath, a Mr. B—y is one of the most enter- 

taining, and the hits about him scattered through the pages are often laugh- 

able. 

**Nov. 3.—Last Monday we went again to the ball. Mr. B—y, who was 

there, and seated himself next to Lady Pembroke at the top of the room, look- 

ed most sublimely happy!—he continues still to afford the highest diversion. 

Rose Fuller was never half so entertaining; and Mr. Selwin, who has long 

known him, and has all his stories and sayings by heart, studies to recollect all 

his favourite topics, and tells me beforehand what he will say upon the subject 

he prepares me for leading him to. Indeed, between him and Mrs. Thrale, al- 

most all he has to say is almost exhausted. -\s he is notorious for his contempt 

of all artists, whom he looks upon with little more respect than upon day-la- 

bourers, the other day, when painting was discussed, he spoke of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as if he had been upon a level with a carpenter or farrier. ‘ Did you 

ever,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘see his Nativity?” ‘No, madam,—but I know his 
pictures very well ; I knew him many years ago, in Minorca; he drew my pic- 

ture there,—and then he knew how to take a moderate price ; but now, I vow, 

ma’am, ’tis scandalous—scandalous indeed ! to pay a fellow here seventy gui- 
neas for scratching out a head?’ ‘Sir,’ cried Dr. Delap, ‘ you must not run 
down Sir Joshua Reynolds, because he is Miss Burney’s friend.’ ‘ Sir,’ an- 
swered he, ‘I don’t want to run the man down; | like him well enough in his 
proper place ; he is as decent as any man of that sort I ever knew ; but for all 
that, sir, his prices are shameful. Why. he would not [looking at the poor doc- 
tor with an enraged contempt]—he would not do your head under seventy gui- 
neas !’ ‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘he had one portrait at the last exhibition, 
that I think hardly could be paid enough for: it was of a Mr. Stuart; I had 
never done admiring it.’ ‘ What stuff is this, ma’am!’ cried Mr. B—y, ‘how 
can two or three dabs of paint ever be worth such a sum as that!’ ‘Suir,’ said 
Mr. Selwin (always willing to draw him out), ‘you know not how much he is 
improved since you knew him in Minorca; he is now the finest painter, per- 
haps, in the world.’ ‘ Pho, pho, sit,’ cried he, ‘how can you talk so? you, 
Mr. Selwin, who have seen so many capital pictures abroad! ‘Come, come, 
sir,’ said the ever-odd Dr. Delap, ‘ you must not go on so undervaluing him ; 
for, I tell you, he is a friend of Miss Burney’s.’ ‘Sir,’ said Mr. B—y, * I tell 
you again, I have no objection to the man; I have dined in his company two 
or three times ; a very decent man he is, fit to keep company with gentlemen ; 
but, ma’am, what are ali your modern dabblers put together to one ancient ? 
nothing —a set of—not a Reubens among them! I vow, ma’am, not a Reuben 
among them !’ * e When Mr. Garrick was mentioned, he honoured 
him with much the same style of compliment as he had done Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. ‘ Ay, ay,’ said he, ‘that Garrick was another of those fellows that 
people run mad about. Ma’am, ’tis a shame to think of such things! an actor 
living like a person of quality! scandalous! I vow, scandalous!’ ‘ Well,— 
commend me to Mr. B—y!’ cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘for he is your only man to 
put down all the people that every body else sets up.’ ‘Why, ma’am,’ an- 
swered he, ‘I like all these people very well in their proper places ; but to see 
such a set of poor beings living like persons of quality,—’tis preposterous ! 
common sense, madam, common sense. is against that kind of thing. As to 
Garrick, he was a very good mimic, an entertaining fellow enough, and all that 
kind of thing ; but for an actor to live like a person of quality—oh, scanda- 
lous!’ Some time after the musical tribe was mentioned. He was at cards 
at the tme with Mr. Selwin, Dr. Delap, and Mr. Thrale, while we ‘fair fe- 
males,’ as he always calls us, were speaking of Agujari. He constrained him- 
self from flying out as long as he was able ; but on our mentioning her having fif- 
ty pounds a song, he suddenly, ina great rage, called out ‘Catgut and rosin ! 
—ma’am, "tis scandalous!’ We all laughed, and Mr. Selwin, to provoke him 
on, said, ‘ Why, sir, how shall we part with our money better?’ ‘Oh fie! fie !’ 
cried he, ‘I have not patience to hear of such folly ; common sense, sir, com- 
mon seuse is against it. Why now there was one of these fellows at Bath last 
season, a Mr. Rauzzini,—I vow I longed to cane him every day! such a work 
made with him! all the fair females sighing for him! enough to make a man 
sick !’” 

B y seems to have been an excellent butt, buf we presume our readers 
have enough of him ; and we must now be content to run over a few slight 
touches, to conclude our say about this Vol. I. ‘Those who yet regret the loss 
of the kind-hearted General Phipps will read with interest a notice of his en- 
trance into life. 

** Lord Mulgrave’s brother Edmund is just entered into the army. ‘ He told 
me t’other day,’ said his lordship, ‘ that he did not like the thoughts of being a 
parson.’ ‘ Very well,’ said I, ‘ you are old enough to choose for yourself; 
what will you be, then?’ ‘Why a soldier,’ sayshe. ‘A soldier? will youso! 
Why then the best thing you can do is to embark with your brother Henry im- 
mediately ; for you won’t know what to do in a regiment by yourself.’ Well, 
no sooner said than done! Henry was just going to the West Indies in Lord 
Harrington’s regiment, and Edmund ordered a chaise, and drove to Portsmouth 
after him The whole was settled in half an hour. Curious enough. But [ 








ing her daughter, expressing an carnest desire to see her. But when, some 
time after, Mrs. Thrale said, ‘Oh, there is my daughter with Miss Burney,’ 
he changed the discourse abruptly, never came neat Miss Thrale, and neither 
then nor since, when he has met Mrs. Thrale, has again mentioned her name ; 
and the whole evening he seemed determined to avoidus both. Mrs. Cumber- 


land contented herself with only looking at me, as at a person she had no rea- | 


son or business to know. The two daughters, but especially the eldest, as well 
as the son, were by no means so quiet ; they stared at me every time I came 
near them, as if I had been a thing for a show; surveyed me from head to 
foot, and then again, and again, and again returned to my face, with so deter- 
mined and so unabating a curiosity, that it really made me uncomfortable. All 
the folks here impute the whole of this conduct to its having transpired that I 
am to bring out a play this season; for Mr. Cumberland, though in all other 
respects an —— and a good man, is so notorious for hating, and envying, 
and spiting all authors in the dramatic line, that he is hardly decent in his be- 
haviour towards them. He has little reason, at present at least, to bear me 


any ill-will ; but if he is capable of such weakness and malignity as to have" 


taken an aversion to me merely because I can make use of pen and ink, he de- 
serves not to hear of my having suppressed my play, or of any thing else that 
can gratify so illiberal a disposition. Dr. Johnson, Mr. Cholmondeley, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, have all repeatedly said to me, ‘ Cumberland no doubt hates 
you heartily by this time ;’ but it always appeared to me a speech of mingled 
fun and flattery, and I never dreamed of its being possible to be true. * * * 
On the announcement of the carriage, we went into the next room for our 
cloaks, where Mrs. Thrale and Mr. Camberland were in deep conversation. 
* Oh, here’s Miss Burney !’ said Mrs. Thrale, aloud. Mr. Cumberland turned 
round, but withdrew his eyes instantly ; and I, determined not to interrupt 
them, made Miss Thrale walk away with me. In about ten minutes she left 








am sorry Edmund has taken this freak. He is an amiable young mar, 
and I had rather he had kept clear of this fighting system, and ‘things of that 
sort.’ ” ° 

Lord Mulgrave himself is described by Miss Burney as the soul of company, 
| full of wit and refinement. 

“In the morning, to my great concern, Lord Mulgrave called to take leave. 
He takes away with him more wit than he leaves behind him in all Bath, ex- 
| cept what is lodged with Mrs. Thrale. As to Mrs. Montagu, she reasons well, 
| and harangues well, but wit she has none. Mrs. Thrale has almost too much; 
| for when she is in spirits, it bursts forth in a torrent almost overwhelming. Ah! 
| tis a fault she has as much to herself as her virtues !” 
| Mrs. Siddons at a discount.—‘* Wednesday. At the desire of Miss F 

Bowdler, we all went to the play, to see an actress she is doatingly fond of, 

Mrs. Siddons, in Belvidera ; but instead of falling in love with her, we fell in 
love with Mr. Lee, who played Pierre—and so well! I did not believe such an 
| actor existed, now our dear Garrick is gone ; a better, except Garrick, never 
' did I see—nor any one nearly equal to him—for sense, animation, looks, voice, 
grace—Oh, for every thing the part would admit—he is indeed, delightful.” 
Of Mrs. Thrale herself, after some acquaintance, we are told :— 
‘She is a most dear creature, but never restrains her tongue in any thing, 
nor, indeed, any of her feelings :—she laughs, cries, scolds, sports, reasons, 
| makes fun, does every thing she has an inclination to do, without any study of 
prudence,or thought of blame ; and pure and artless as is this character, it often 
draws both herself and others into scrapes, which a little discretion would 
| avoid.” 

With this we conclude ; only observing, that the description of the effects of 

the riots of ’80, at Bath and throughout the country, is curious enough, and 








official, as shewing that he has ferocity to revenge himself, and skill to prosper, 
even when charged with evil. The first interview was characteristic. The 
pasha was alone, kneeling on the corner of a divan with five or six showy Ge- 
neva watches before him, which he was winding up. Fora few seconds he 
appeared not to notice our entrance ; and when he did so, it was by looking 
sideways over a watch, with a smile and a peculiar look, intended to convey an 
idea of extreme shrewdness and cleverness. Among other subjects of conver- 
sation, were some strong representations, made through the interpreter, against 
a Frenchman in his service, who had cut with a two-edged sword, in proclaim- 
ing us as spies to the pasha, while to us he had asserted that it was his ex- 
cellency’s intention to detain us in Angora, or to have us waylaid and mur- 
dered if we left the city. ‘ He has eat his words,’ said the pasha, after reflect- 
ing a moment angrily ; anda short time afterwards the Frenchman was con- 
gédied, and left for Constantinople. Izzet Pasha’s characteristics are, con- 
siderable powers of observation, moderate intellect,great firmness, pride, energy, 
and resolution, some superstition, but without morality—and hence ambition and 
want of scruple how he obtains his ends—activity in his enterprises, jealousy of 
success, avarice, but not (for an Eastern) sensuality. Asa Mehouneten ho 
belongs to the old school ; that is to say, he not only tolerates dervishes and 
mad holy men, from policy, but loves them and courts their society, and on es- 
pecial divan-days allows them an upper seat. The mullahs, or priests, are 
the only persons who ever experience the ir master’s bounty. To them he is 
said to give large sums of money. He has his astronomers, and always puts 
the most perfect reliance on their predictions of prosperous or unlucky days. 
And, lastly, he eminently hates all Franks, and never could nor will tolerate Eu- 
ropeans, except when he hopes to gain something by them, or to make them 
his tools. Iwas intimate with his chief astronomer. He had two or three 
astrolabes, with which he could measure, to a rough approximation, the altitude 
of the stars and celestial bodies. He had also an almanac, in which the re- 
sults of the conjunctions were regularly unfolded. Thus his belief in astrolo- 
gy was not an imposition, but an actual faith in an imaginary science, tradi- 
tignary among the Mohammedans. He often, on the contrary, expressed his 
wonder that Europeans, who are so accurate in astronomical observations, had 
not enlarged the field of astrology. The pasha’s habits were regular. He 
rose early in the morning, and went out to ride or shoot before breakfast. He 
sometimes drove a low barouche. Fond of ostentation, he would occasionally 
contrive so that we should meet him on parade, and swell his retinue as he 
marched between two lines of troops. On these occasions he favoured al- 
most every soldier with one of his peculiar cat-like looks. 
walk across the parade in conversation. If any poor person prostrated him- 
self with a petition, he received it; but if any one spoke in his presence, he 
would stop short, and turning round, fix him with a glance for several seconds 
before he went on. He never gave pipes to Franks; but often invited us to 
dinner, on which occasions he had music afterwards, and was delighted if we 
were pleased with the old Turkish refrain of ‘ Welcome, Frank, welcome.’ On 
one occasion when baleing out our soup from a general basin, a severe and loud 
shock of an earthquake shook the old wooden and mud palace to its foundations. 
The attendants were astounded, and looked aghast ; but the pasha only leered 
up in his usual manner to see the effect it producedupon us. We said nothing, 
but continued the immersion of spoons. At these dinners the only beverage 
was sherbet or cherry-water. Once, after paying him a visit, we went into the 
apartment of his kaya, or deputy governor. Following us, he threw aside the 
curtains constituting an oriental doorway, and, after holding them &t arm’s 
length, staring from before a row of guards and attendants, and making a ta- 
bleau of himself for a minute or more, he retired. Baron W——, an able of- 
ficer of the Prussiaw staff, was sent down, when war was about to break out, to 
organise and remodel the troops of the pashalik. ‘This not being at all grati- 
fying to his pride, he refused to acknowledge him; but the baron writing to 
Stambul, renewed his credentials, and obliged him to effect a compromise in his 
usual way. He first of all objected to any alteration in the system of manual 
drill and platoon exercise, as the troops had already learnt them from several 
French talimchis, or instructors, attached to the corps d’armée, and he said it 
would throw ther back, to have now to learn the Prussian exercise. A new 
and more efficient system of military evolutions was then proposed, which he 
promised to think about. He did so next day, when out shooting ; and, coming 
home in good spirits, sent immediately for the baron. ‘I have thought,’ he 
said, ‘of a good plan,’ rubbing his hands, and looking more than usually kuow- 
ing. And he proceeded to expound a system of tactics, by which he could 
dovetail something of his own into what had been proposed by the Prussian 
officer, that he might thus be able to say that the Frank was not teaching him, 
but he the Frank. He hated Hafiz Pasha as one Turkish pasha can hate an- 
other. This was first exhibited on the occasion of one of our party, ina very 
impolitic manner, shewing him a portrait of the Queen of England, which 
was intended for Hafiz. He could scarcely conceal his anger and spite. ‘ He 
is a young pasha,’ he said, curling his lip in contempt,—‘ young and inexperienc- 
ed.’ But Hafiz Pasha was the favourite of the then Sultan Mahmud, and 
marched over Izzet’s head, becoming seraskier of the army, as Izzet has since 
over-topped him, by becoming grand vizier. The jealousy and hatred of Izzet 
led in this matter, as will be subsequently seen, to the most disastrous results. 
At Angora, Izzet ruled with the arbitrary sway of a petty tyrant. A beautiful 
summer-house, erected on the banks of a river sweeping through a ravine al- 
most in the heart of the city, attracted his desires. It belonged to a mer- 
chant, who was unscrupulously got rid of ; and the pasha entered immediately 
upon the enjoyment of his new possession. In effecting his objects, Izzet often 
exhibited no small degree of cunning. It was his custom to visit his different 
governments, and to personally examine the accounts, and question the pea- 
sants, if the exactions were severe. ‘This would have been well, if his objects 
had been to remedy the evi!. But it was not so, and was merely a pretext to 
know what to demand of the muterellim and sheik, or governor and sub-gover- 
nors. Amuterellim, who had avoided his demands, by pleading his own po- 
verty and that of the treasury, and whom he suspected of secreting money, 
was invited to the bath with him. Setting the example by beginning to un- 
dress, he deceived the governor into preparing himself for the bath, from 
‘which, however, he retired precipitately, and, throwing himself upon the gover- 
nor’s clothes, obtained the girdle which Easterns generally wear round the 
waist, and with it the money he sought. On issuing from the bath, the muter- 
ellim found himself a beggar. Izzet introduced at Angora the almost obsolete 
practice of spiking, and was particularly severe in inflicting this punishment 
upon the robber Kurds, three of whom were once spiked, at the same time, in 
the Angora market-place. ‘The bodies of several others might be seen occa- 
sionally on the way-side, sustained on a scaffolding by three iron spikes, one 
passing through the head, another through the body, and a third through the legs, 
leaving the arms dangling downwards. When the military preparations in the 
five great pashaliks ot Dyarbekr, Sivas, Angora, Koniyeh, and Erzram, enabled 
the Osmanli army, under Hafiz Pasha, to enter the field against the Syro-Egyp- 
tians, under Ibrahim Pasha, Izzet Pasha was to effect a junction with the seras- 
kier, and lend his force to assist in ensuring victory to the sultan. But his ha- 
tred of his rival was greater than his patriotism; and by various subterfuges 
and delays he contrived to be no further than Derindeh, on the north side of 
Taurus, when the engagement so fatal to the Osmanli power took place at Ni- 
zib. Being at that tune accompanied by an army of upwards of twenty thou- 
sund men, his troops would have enabled Hafiz to check the successes of his 
rival. But, in his usual cautious manner, Izzet defeated this object by letting 
it be privately known that there were no more rations, and that the army might 
break up. ‘The army did so accordingly, but not without plundering the treasu- 





would form a tolerable appendix to Barnaby Rudge. Before. shutting the 


him, and we all came home. As soon as we were in the carriage, ‘It has been,” | book, however, we may also indicate the different tone between speaking and 


said Mrs. Thrale, warmly, ‘all I could do not to affront Mr. Cumberland to- | 


night!" ‘Oh, Il hope not!’ cried 1; ‘I would not have you for the world !’ 


* Why, I have refrained; but with great difficulty.’ And then she told me the 


conversation she had just had with him. As soon as I made off, he said, with 


a spiteful tone of voice, ‘Oh, that young lady is an author, I hear! * Yes,’ 
answered Mrs. Thrale ; ‘ author of Evelina.’ 


‘So, so—oh, vastly well!’ cried he, putting his hand on his forehead. 


much as to say, Pray no more ! 
ing, she said, to call Miss Thrale first, and say, ‘So you won't speak to my 
daughter—why, she is noauthor! | much rejoice that she did not ; and I have 


most earnestly entreated her not to tell this anecdote to anybody here; for I 
really am much concerned to have ever encountered this sore man, who, if al- 
ready he thus burns with envy at the success of my book, will, should he find 
his narrowness of mind resented by me, or related by my friends, not only wish 


me ill, but do me every ill office hereafter in his power. Indeed, I am quite 


shocked to find how he avoids and determines to dislike me ; for hitherto I have 
always been willing and able to hope that I had not one real enemy or ill-wisher 
in the world. I shail still, however, hope, if I can but keep Mrs. Thrale’s in- 
dignant warmth of friendship within bounds, to somewhat conciliate matters, 


and prevent any open enmity, which authorises all ill deeds, from taking place 
All authorship contention I shudder to think of.” 4 


The piques and jealousies of authorship we fancy may continue to be pas- 


#i0ns even to our times ; and certainly we are convinced that the liberality 
of publishers and booksellers, im the cases of others, is much the same at 
present as described by Miss Burney seventy years ago. Thus illustrated— 

“My authorship seems now pretty well known and spread about Bright- 
helmstone. The very next morning, as Miss Thrale and I entered Bowen's 
shop, where we were appointed to meet_Mrs. Thrale, | heard her saying to him, 


~ : ‘Humph ! | am told it has some 
humour.’ ‘Ay, indeed ; Johnson says nothing like it has appeared for years.’ 
- * Nay,’ 
added she, ‘ Burke himself sat up all night to finish it!" This seemed quite too 
much for him ; he put both his hands to his face, and waving backwards and 
forwards, said, ‘Oh, vastly well—this will do for anything!’ with a tone as 


Then Mrs. Thrale bid him good night, long- 


writing in 1780 and 1840. Of her own father, Miss B. says :— 
| “T now come to last Saturday evening, when my beloved father came to 
Chesington, in full health, charming spirits, and all kindness, openness, and 
entertainment.” And Mrs. Thrale thus writes to the authoress :—*‘ My lovely 
Burney will believe that I have lost the use of my fingers, or that I never em- 
ploy them in writing to her but when they are shaking with agony. * * 
” Adieu, dearest, loveliest Burney, write to me kindly, think of me _partial- 
ly, come to me willingly, and dream of me if you will; for I am, as you well 
know, ever yours, , m. den 2.” 
To repe at the hint, that we think this publication likely to take its place in 
libraries by the side of Walpole and Boswell, is its due, notwithstanding its su- 
perfluities, and the best recommendation we can give it. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF IZZET MEHEMET 
PASHA, NOW GRAND VIZIER OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE 

The fate of the Turkish empire, so long hurrying to its goal, appears, from a 
variety of circumstances, to be about to be sealed by the approaching war with 
Greece. In this empire, more than in any other, public measures can be 
judged of by the public men placed at the helm of affairs. In a despotism 
so constituted, measures create the men, and not, as with us, the men sway 
the measures. Thus, if the Ulemas are in the ascendency, Ratf Pasha rules 
the roast. If liberality is the order of the day, Reshid Pasha is wanted at the 
Porte. If the old Mohammedan school is triumphant, Khosrew Pasha is at 
the head. If blood is about to be shed, an Izzet Mehemet Pasha and a Tahir 
Pasha are sure to be found. The author of the present recollections of Izzet 
Mehemet Pasha first became acquainted with him as pasha of Angora, in 1837 
His notes do not, therefore, comprise the early career of the man, but it is ho- 
ped they may contain enough to illustrate his character tolerably fairly. It is 
certain, however, that previous to his appointment to this pashalik, he had dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars in Greece ; and many dark deeds are also laid 
to his account, which, in the East, only serve to enhance the re putation of an 








ry ; while Izzet, repairing to Constantinople, reported the affair as an acciden- 
tal disaster, and a revolt on the part of his forces. Shortly after this period, 
Izzet was appointed, on the occasion of the intended attack of the allies on 
| the Syro-Egyptian power, to the post of military chieftain of the Osmanlis in 
that country. The writer’s personal recollections do not accompany him in this 
|campaign. But an anecdote is related of Izzet while there, which bears all the 
| characteristics of truth. At the siege of Acre, a gallant German colonel was 
| severely struck by a stone splintered by a shot, and, almost immediately after- 
| w ards, his arm was broken by another. On the first impulse, he retreated from 
| the town with the other fugitives ; but was so maltreated by his companions, 
that he returned, to give himself up as a prisoner, in which design he happily 
| succeeded. It was almost entirely owing to this officer's presence that Acre 
made any defence. Every care was taken of him, and he was puton board a 
Turkish steamer, to be conveyed to Constantinople. This vessel, although be- 
longing to the Porte, was commanded by an Englishmaa, well known and much 
respected throughout the Levant. ‘he German officer was so seriously inju- 
red that he felt he could not survive the transport. The English captain ha- 
ving to touch at Beirout, reported him, when tuere, toIzzet Pasha, as unfit 
for the journey, and begged to be allowed to put him ashore. The pasha at 
once refused. ‘Is he not our prisoner?’ he said. ‘ He is,’ was the reply ; ‘but 
it is not customary to treat prisoners with unnecessary cruelty.’ ‘Is he not 
' our enemy ?’ sternly rejoined the pasha; ‘let him die.’ The good captain, 
however, persevered, and the German was put ashore, and recovered. The 
same captain brought Izzet to the Dardanelles; and on the passage the con- 
versation happening to turn upon the an urchy that would exist among the Sy 

rian tribes when the allies should ‘Ah!’ he said, his 
grey eye twinkling with the his arm waving to and fro, 


have withdrawn 
thought, and 


in imitation of a ‘right and left sabre-cut, ‘they will want me _ there 
yet. Cut a few hundred throats, and they will soon be quiet." Such 
is the man, once more called from obscurity to rule the destimies of the 
Ottoman empire ; such the character that philanthropic nations, who, for their 
own imaginary interests, support the falling power of Mohammedanism, wil! 
save to look to for carrying into effect their weil-intentioned but mistaken po- 





y. If the Turks are left to fight their own battles, the result will soon be 
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manifest, in the general rise of the poor and unsympathised-for Christian races 
of the Eu peninsula. Greeks, Bulgarians, Servians, Montenigris, have 
but one feeling in common—a detestation of four centuries of Mohammedan 
misrule and despotic thraldom. But other nations will mingle in the conflict. 


As in the Syrian war, a power able to govern a country may be driven out to, 


make way for one incapable of ruling it. Such an assistance, once more ten- 
dered, may retard for a time, or another affair of Navarino may accelerate—but 
neither can prevent the dénouement awaiting the grand Oriental tragedy—a dé- 
nouement which, in the existing relations of the Christian and Me 

world, has been probably long marked out by Providence. 





SIR HENRY MORGAN THE BUCCANEER. 


(Second Notice.) 

The recent death of the author removes this publication from the critical tri- 
bunal. Two extracts will shew its spirit: the first, a glance at its hero in harm- 
less youth ; and the last, an atrocious act of his riper and vicious years, as a 

irate and buccaneer. 

“ At the opening of our tale, young Henry Morgan had nearly attained his 
sixteenth year. e was a blithe-looking, well-favoured, and handsomely fea- 
tured youth, active as the wild goats upon his native mountains, strong in limb 
as the untamed horse of the desert, and fearless as the sea-eagle in the midst 
of his alpine solitudes. He was merry, frank, and just as wicked as any lad 
would necessarily be, who had been taught from his infancy that he was de- 
void of all original sin.” 

Suppose him now in the tropics, a depraved and malignant human-fiend ; and 
here is a scene of horror. 

Exactly at midnight they repaired with lights to the boiling-house, Morgan 
pda, him several substances, and one liquid in a large bottle, or rather 
flask. ‘They stand on the brink of a large copper, sunk in brickwork, nearly 
twelve feet in depth, and of a corresponding circumference. They despend 
by the means of a small ladder ; and when at the bottom, Morgan places, with 
much attention to order, two or three layers of salt, of alum, and of potass— 
talks very learnedly of the wonderful effects that they will produce in purify- 
ing the sugar, and increasing its saccharine qualities—and then begins to doubt 
if he have not done rashly in thus gratuitously imparting his secret to two persons, 
who might perhaps soon quarrel with each other, and thus, out of spite, betray 
the secret, should they part, and one happen to benefit by it more than the 
other. Hereupon the two friends, Lovel and Mandeville, embraced, and swore 
to each other eternal friendship and unswerving faith. In all this Morgan took 
an especial delight, and urged them on to make protestations that they would 
die for each other gladly, should either of them be ever called upon to 
make the sacrifice. This crowning oath being sworn, Morgan expressed 
himself satisfied; and, briskly mounting the ladder, pulled it up after 
him, and left them both at the bottom of the copper. We scarcely think 
ourselves justified in relating what is said to have ensued. It has been re- 
corded by a dubious and malignant authority, from evidence that was either not 
given cr suppressed at the inquest. That there is much probability that it is 
true, at least in part, arises from the known vindictiveness of Morgan's charac- 
ter, and the unpardonable injuries and insults that had been heaped upon him 
both by Lovel and Mandeville. It is thus that a white slave, who says he 
had concealed himself upon the premises the same night, on account of the 
incommodiousness of his own hut, relates what took place. Morgan, looking 
down upon them, broke out into a savage laugh of joy, and for some time 
spoke incoherently in his wild triumph, the poor wretches in the copper not 
for a long time being willing to believe that he was in earnest. ‘ Rascal,coward, 
man-leech, look up! It is I, Henry Morgan, who am mocking you. My time 
is come ; and yours, poor despicable wretches! One of you will be parboiled 
alive—one victim will suffice me—only one—mark that—to-morrow,before the 
survivor is released, I shall, in my fast-sailing schooner, be far away from this 
hated place. Who is it that shall be boiled? Come, make up your minds— 
you are a pair of loving friends—who will die for the other? I am going to 
put down the ladder—don’t be very ceremonious agout who shall have the ho- 
nour and pleasure of dying for the ofher—but you must make haste. Zoabin- 
da, Zoabinda, a few more buckets of cane-juice—a sweet death one of you 
will die—sweet every way—is it not sweet to die for your friend! What say 
you, Vane Vagardo, Sir Paul? ( 
sided Mandeville!’ * Pity, pity ; for the sake of your Redeemer, pity!’ said 
Mandeville. ‘By the mother that bore you, have mercy !’ said Lovel. Here 
Zoabinda, with a very pleasant grin, appeared above the brickwork : and look- 
ing down, poured upon the heads of the devoted wretches bucket after bucket 
of cane-juice, until they stood nearly up to their knees in the sweet liquid. 
Whilst the doomed howled and prayed, weeping all the time, Morgan persever- 
ed in mocking and jeering their agony, and reminding Vagardo of the various 
occurrences of their past lives. ‘Mandeville,’ said he, ‘can you see 
this scar on my forehead ‘—the light is sufficient—look up, man! 
It will be the last time; for I am sure you will have pleasure in 
dying for your friend and patron.’ ‘Ono, no! he is a cold-blooded, heartless 
villain.” ‘Say you so, Mister Mamdeville! What a liar you must be! 
Well, I see that all virtue and heroism is centred in the breast of the gallant 
knight—he will outdo you, and die for you, although you have reviled him.’ 
‘ The scurvy villain ! sweet, pleasant Henry Morgan, take half my estate, and 
let this mean slave-driver die. Many are the gay days that we have had _ to- 
gether, my dear friend, and many more will we have yet.’ * Well, the half of 
the estate is something ; but you grow old, and it is time that you should fur- 
bish yeurself up for the grave—get rid of your iniquities—give me the splen- 
did Zoabinda.’ ‘O most willingly ; save me but from this agony.’ * Do you 
hear, do you understand that, Zoe ?’ said Morgan. She understood it very 
well, and shouted forth her contempt of her master, and accompanied the shout 
by dashing another bucket of the liquid upon his head. ‘I have a dear friend, 
one Joseph Bradley—do you know him, thou false Lovel? He persuaded me 
to place thee, when I had thee in my power, sword in hand in honourable op- 
position. Now this I swear to thee—if thy varlet will boil instead of thee, and 


yield the ladder, I will put a sword in thine hand and slay thee like a gentle- | 


man, scoundrel as thou art, for the sake of the poor harper’s son, who is a gen- 


tleman, heart and soul.’ ‘ Let me up, good Mr. Lovel, let me up,’ said Mande- 


ville ; ‘your death, sweet master, is certain—I may escape.’ For all answer, 
Lovel seized his servant by the throat, and a violent struggle ensued. ‘ Light 
the fire, Zoabinda,’ said Morgan, ina voice chuckling with delight. 


and then ensued the mortal struggle between the two villains, the fluid every 


moment growing more hot and intolerable. It was a desperate encounter ; and 


no sooner did one gain one step of the ladder, than he was plucked down into 


the fiery liquor by the other. ‘They shouted in madness—they tore each other’s 
hair—they bit like ravenous wolves. The fight, as the fluid began to boil and 
detach the flesh in masses from their legs and thighs, became demoniac. It 
yet upon it Mor- 
gan looked and rejoiced, and, we shudder to record it, so did Zoabinda. The 
ladder still remained ; but the steam and the effluvia were fast depriving the 
frantic strugglers of theirsenses. ‘Their groans and their cries became more 
‘ They 
would not die the one for the other, and so they have died lovingly together,’ 
Come, Zoe, let us to | 
bed ; and may we not die the death of the wicked.’ The ladder was left in the 

copper, the fire gradually died away, and Morgan carefully closed the doors of 
As they retired to the Penn, he merely remarked that ‘ Sir 

Paul had lived all his life in hot water, and very characteristically had died in 


was horrible in the extreme to look down upon that scene ; 


faint, till at length they both fell, and died in each other’s embrace. 


said Morgan quietly. ‘ The fire will go out of itself 


the boiling-house. 


hot sugar.’ ” 





Varieties. 


Difference of Fares.—The following is an impromptu on the fine of 5s. lately 
inflicted on a school-master at Eye for kissing a lady’s lips against her con- 


sent :— 
The fare of a buss at the most is a shilling ; 
But the buss is a crown if the fair be unwilling 


The Wall of London.—Mr. W. D. Saull, at the recent meeting of the Anti- 
quarian Society, communicated an account of his observations upon the founda- | 
tions of the Roman wall of London, recently developed at several points, and 
especially on the site of the French church in Bull and Mouth-street, Alders- 
gate. It is ascertained that there was a gate in the Roman period at the same 
spot, which was afterwards called Aldersgate. ‘The wall may thence be traced 
at intervals to Cripplegate church-yard, where a bastion still remains. A mi- 
nute description was given by Mr. Saull of the materials of this celebrated and 
very ancient wall, which remains little altered by time under the surface of the 
soil. It is composed of layers of small rough flints, rough Kentish ragstone 
(the green sandstone of the geologists), pieces of ferruginous sandstone irre- 
gularly interspersed, two courses of bricks, another layer of ragstone, a double 


course of tiles, and another of ragstone. 
the base, and two feet wide at the top; and the tota) existing height is ten fee 
seven inches. 


call it an Outfit, do ye” ‘Ves, sir, a complete Outfit.” ‘* Hand the receipt 
I consider it a complete Intake !” 





ohammedan | 


What say you, scourger of honest men, lank- | 


He was 
readily obeyed. When the liquid began to grow warm, he put the ladder down, 


It is nine feet six inches in width at 
t 


| sapTme A ~ ED PRY iv 
J——,whoseldom “ says a foolish thing,” went the other day to discharge | Meni AL BIOL a 


a very extravagant bill for an outfit to foreign parts, when the following brief 
dialogue ensued : J———— “Here is a cheque for your account; and so you 


an ES 


, _ New Application of Euclid’s Elements.—In the Bankruptcy Court, the other 
day, Mr. was brought up to pass, when a Friend observed upon his mis- 
fortune, “He began with £5000 ; but was such a fool in his calculations, 
_ in eighteen months he only got to the Pons Assignorum, and stopped 
there !” 

| _ The Irish bishops, who sit in the present session of Parliament, are—His 
| Grace the Lord Archbishop of Armagh ; the Bishops of Tuam (Dr. Plunket) ; 
Derry (Dr. Ponsonby); Limerick (Dr. Knox.) 








| Dr. Burnes has addressed a letter to the Literary Gazette, holding out a 
slight hope that his brother, Sir Alexander, has not perished :—“ I have a letter 
| to-day from my brother-in-law, Major Holland—a cool, calm, deliberate man, 
and whom Sir Alexander Burnes called his alter ego—dated Bombay, Dec. 31, 
; and in which he holds out more strongly the millionth hope that Sir Alexan- 
_ der Burnes has escaped, and is in the Gessing and concealment of the Kussil- 
, bashes, and who, I believe, are friends of Dost Mahomed, and may have pro- 
| tected him.” 

| A Luminous Wish.—Old , a tedious bygone author, and a perfect 
| bore for prosing, bragging, and priming his nose for ever with rappee, was as 
| usual tiring a party, and, among his boasts, said, ‘‘ Nor can it be denied that I 
| have done, and can do, much in my own way to enlighten the public mind.” 
| I wish,” observed a yawning auditor, “you could do it in the way of a com- 


eo 


| posite candle ; for then you would do it without snuffing ! 


His Majesty the King of the French has transmitted to Miss Louisa Costello 
a very handsome sevigné, in acknowledgment of the pleasure he has received 
from her tours in the French provinces. 


| 

Dr. Alexander, the Protestant Bishop of Palestine, accompanied by Colonel 
| Rose, landed at Jaffa on the 20th ult., and was met at Ramleh by M. Nicolay- 
| son, a Danish gentleman, now a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
| conducted him to the city of David, into which they entered, on the following 
| day, amidst a large concourse of people, the authorities paying him the respect 
| due to his sacred character. On the 22d the Doctor and Col. Rose inspected 
| the site on which the new chureh is to be erected, and on the following day the 
| Bishop preached his inaugural sermon. 

| Superstitious Properties Attributed to the Cocoa Nut Tree.—The inhabitants 
| of Tahiti make use of the leaves of the cocoa-nut tree for a variety of useful 
| purposes, as well as in idolatrous and superstitious ceremonies ; it is carried 
| before their kings as a symbol of power, when the messenger delivers to the 
| chiefs the orders of his sovereign. When an animal is sacrificed to their idol, 
| it is tied with a leaf of the cocoa-nut, and they suppose that their god enters 
| through the leaves,—persons afflicted with various diseases are attached by 
, these leaves, through which the evil spirits are supposed to pass away from 
them. 


| &/ndian Mode of Preparing Perfumed Oils.—The natives never make use of 
| distillation, but extract the essence by causing it to be absorbed by some of the 
purest oleaginous seeds, and then expressing these in a common mill, when the 
oi! given out has all the scent of the flower which has been made use of. The 
| plan adopted, is, to place on the ground a layer of the flower, about four inches 
| thick and two feet square; over this they put some of the Tel or Sesamum 
| seed wetted, about two inches thick, and two feet square ; on this again is pla- 
ced another leyer of flowers, about four inches thick, as in the first instance ; 
the whold is then covered with a sheet, which is held down by weights at the 
ends and sides. In this state it is allowed to remain from twelve to eighteen 
hours ; after this the flowers are removed, and other layers placed in the same 
way ; this also is a third time repeated, if it is desired to have the scent very 
strong. After the last process, the seeds are taken in their swollen state and 
| placed in a mill; the oil is then expressed, and possesses most fully the scent 
| of the flower. ‘The oil is kept in prepared skins called dubbers, and is sold at 
so much perseer. The Jasmine and Bela are the two flowers from which the 
| natives in this district chiefly produce the scented oil, the Chumbul, is another 
Distillation is never made use of for this purpose as it is with the roses, the ex- 
| treme heat, (from its being in the middle of the rains, when the trees come into 
| flower) would most likely carry off all the scent. The Jasmine, or Chymbele 
as it is called, is used very largely amongst the women, the hair of the head, 
| and the body, being daily smeared with some of it.—Asiatic Journal. 





At a masked ball at the French Opera the other night. some person strew- 
ed a quantity of pepper on the floor, which, when a galop began, rose to 
dust, and obliged the greater part of the company to depart violently sneez- 
ing. 


A Death-bed Pun.—Mr. Heron, a minister, had a large family of children. 
When dying, his weeping wife said, “‘ Alas? what will become of all these chil- 
dren?” He pleasantly replied, ‘ Never fear ; He that feeds the young ravens 
won't starve the young Herons.” 

Curious Facts.—Birds sing less in August than in other months. Ladies 
chatter less in February. The former of these curious facts in natural histo- 
ry has some mystery about it—but the why and wherefore of the latter may 
be found in the circumstance that—February is the shortest month in the 
year. 

Distant Cousins.—The present King of Prussia and Queen Victoria are 
great-grand-children of the same maternal parent, inasmuch as the mother of 
the late Queen Charlotte (the consort of George III.) was the grand-mother 
of the late Queen of Prussia, (the mother of the present King,) and conse- 
quently great-grandmother both to Queen Victoria and Frederick William IV. 
Queen Charlotte was of course the aunt of the late Queen of Prussia, and 
great-aunt to the present Sovereign. 

Antiquity of the Chinese.-—The Irish, Scotch, and Welsh may go hide their 
diminished heads, in regard to the antiquity of their pedigrees, when compared 
with the Chinese ; who, in the history of the celestial empire, have the follow- 
ing remarkable words :—* About this time the world was created!” But, in 
order to illustrate the fact, an engraving is introduced, representing a mandarin 
in the clouds, looking on through a spy-glass. 

A Juvenile Inventor —I once knew a boy who was employed by his father 
to remove all the loose small stones which, from the peculiar nature of the 
ground, had accumulated in the read before the house. He was to take them 
up, and throw them over into the pasture across the way. He soon got tired 
of picking them up one by one and sat down upon the bank to try to devise 
some better means of accomplishing his work: he at length conceived and 
adopted the following plan :—He set up in the pasture a narrow board for a 
target, or, as boys would call it, a mark, and then collecting all the boys in the 
neighbourhood, he proposed to them an amusement, which boys are always 
ready for, firing at a mark. I need not say that the stores of emmunition in 
the street were soon exhausted, the boys working for their leader, when they 
supposed they were only finding amusement for themselves. Here now is ex- 
perimenting upon the mind; the production of useful effect with rapidity and 
ease, by the intervention of proper instrumentality of the conversion, by means 
of a little knowledge of human nature, of that which would have otherwise 
been dull and fatiguing labour, into a most animating sport, giving pleasure 
to 20, instead of tedious labour to one.—Abbott’s Teacher. 


—— 
TROPICAL MIASMATA. 

Prof. Gustag Bischof of Bonn brings forward several experiments that favour 
the views of Prof. Daniell concerning the origin of sulphuretted hydrogen in 
the waters of the rivers on the western eoast of Africa. He does not, how- 
ever, attribute the diseases peculiar to the coast of Africa to sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, but to organic matter of animal composition, evolved together with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and far more fatal to animal life than the latter gas. 
Prof. Bischof approves the use of the chloride of lime and the fumigation 
with chlorine to decompose sulphuretted hydrogen, as this process is known 
likewise to render innoxious the erhalations of putrefying matters. He refers 
also to the investigations of Melloni, who found that a small piece of lighted 
tinder, or a lighted cigar, when placed near one of the fumarol: in the Solfata- 
ra, near Naples, instantly produced a vapour, or a thick white cloud, and ex- 
tending from five to six feet from the lighted substance. M. Payen proved 
this to be also the decomposition of sulphuretted hydrogen, the products of 

, which were sulphureous acid, water, and a few traces of sulphur And hence, 
a lighted cigar—an article fortunately common on board all ships—will in some 
measure counteract the noxious effects of sulphuretted hydrogen when distri- 
buted through the atmospheric air. Professor Bischof thinks it will be found 


that the sea-water in that country (coast of Africa) will contain far less sul- | 


phuretted hydrogen than that analysed by Prof. Daniell ; and that this gas, for 
the most part, has been produced during the carriage of the waters to England. 
This Opinion appears supported by a note of the editor's, who says, ‘** We 
are informed by letter from Dr. Stranger, dated off the Niger, that Dr. M’Wil- 
liam, who has carefully examined the sea-water near the mouths of all the ri- 
vers from time to time, has not yet been able to find any trace of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in freshly taken water; but when the waters had been kept a few 
days in corked bottles, it was twice very evident.”’—Edinburgh New Phil 
| Journal. : 
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| In the daysof literary gossip, in which the diaries, letters, remains, &c of all sorts 


. P . ? c : . e , . 4 ’ 7} F “es strious 
M. Thiers is stated to be writing a history of the German empire, and his of people are collected and made public, and through which many an “ Tllustriou 


late tour in Germany to be connected with his historical inquiries, 


| Obscure” 1s dragged into notice, who would but for this kind of officious kindness 








have slept quietly in their forgotten graves :—in the midst of this. mania for 
scraps, it is really reviving to obtain matter at once so lively, so entertaining, 
yet so elegant, and so instructive, as the “Diary and Letters” of Madame 
d’Arblay, or, as she is perhaps better known, of Miss Burney. The authoress 
of * Evelina” has been long known for the precocity of her genius, the truth 
of her pictures of human life, and the raciness of her literary style’; but, if we 
really wish to judge of the heart and principles of any person from a perusal 
of their writings, we should by all means endeavour to obtain access to such 
as were written in a free and easy spirit, exempt from the trammels of the 
press and the stateliness of authorcraft. It isin such writings as the diary, 
kept in the privacy of the escritoire, the familiar letters to friends, or the epis- 
tles to collaborateurs and others, that we read a transcript of the mind, the 
heart, and current of the thoughts ; the temper, disposition, and principles peep 
out from hence at every paragraph, we can trace the elaboration of every idea, 
can form a shrewd notion whether the wit and humour are spontaneous or ex- 
tracted, we can enter into every circumstance which is described, and rejoice 
or grieve, be sportive or melancholy as it were in pure sympathy with the 
writer, because we are conscious that we discover the mood in which the lan- 
guage is put to paper, rather than that we understand what has been described 
for our information. 

Madame D’Arblay, at every period of her life possessed advantages enjoyed 
by comparatively few, of mixing largely among those who were in the best 
sense of the term, the ornaments of society. ‘The most distinguished in the 
world of literature, science, and art, were the constant guests at the table of 
Dr. Burney, her father, and the family were equally acceptable at the tables 
of the great; and through the course of her life the reputation which she had 
early gained was never impaired by the publication of any thing unworthy of her 
name, or of anything in either morals or deportment which was her honourable 
attribute. Her Diary.besides must be of a highly interesting nature, connected 
as it is with the Court and Family of the always correct George III. and his 
Royal Consort ; it will become an authority to future historians,and will recom- 
mend itself both by its literature and its facts. We have given space for an 
article on this subject, in another part of our columns, which we trust will be 
found to possess considerable interest. 





We have much pleasure in calling attention toa critical notice of Mr. 

Mure’s “* Travel’s in Greece and the Ionian Islands,” as it involves consider- 
ations and observations clear to every scholar, and conveys the relation of 
circumstances highly interesting on their own account. It was atone time 
much the fashion among pseudo critics to describe the Iliad as a mere fiction, 
and to disbelieve the reality of Homer as its author. Partly because they ima- 
gined it was great and learned to be skeptical on matters which were pla- 
ced so far back in the history of mankind, and partly because the sites of the 
events recorded of those times had become either totally obliterated or essen- 
tially altered, these carpers at the Homeric writings believed that they might 
establish a reputation for themselves by destroying his ; and they considered it 
no small help to their purpose that there was atime when the poems now 
known as those of Homer were not found in a collected state, but dispersed 
according to the manner of those which in recent times have been ascribed 
to Ossian. 
But very different and very far from parallel are the circumstances of these 
two sets of poems. The arguments on these heads, however, we do not pur- 
pose here to examine; for enlightened travellers have set the matters of the Home | 
ric Epos in so clear a light that it would be endeavouring to hold a candle to 
the sun to proceed in them. Few, however, have been more happy than Mr. 
Mure, in remarking upon the fidelity of the great poet's descriptions, and in 
tracing the plain origin of many things which are otherwise half-hid in the lan- 
guage of the poetry, or in the mythic application of the fact. Wecan conceive 
that a careful perusal of Mr. Mure’s work would well repay the attention of 
the classic reader, whilst at the same time it isan able accompaniment to the 
study of Greece and her ancient dependencies. 





We cannot resist the impulse which urges us to repeat the oft-asserted remark 
that ‘The Schoolmaster is abroad.” It is the contemplation of the mutual 
effects of art and of literature in illustrating each other which impels us to this 
How long even after the translation of the Holy Scriptures were the mass of 
mankind obliged to content themselves with the unaided text ; to read of man- 
ners which had become altogether strange, of customs which were unknown to 
any but Asiatic readers, to peruse style too lofty for ordinary comprehension, 
and to mark the records of places the names of which had no longer an exist- 
ence in geography. Or on the other hand to see works of art apart from the 
literature which they were so well calculated to embellish,and from which they 
could derive so much additional interest. It was not until comparatively mo- 
dern times that “The Book,” so precious to every Christian, contained the 
notes and explanations of its doctrines from the lucubrations of pious and learn- 
ed divines, that the notes of observant travellers, naturalists, philosophers, an- 
tiquarians, and archeologists, enabled the readers of the Bible to transport their 
minds to the times, scenes, and circumstances which are given in the sacred 
text, and still farther, by the aid of the pencil or the chisel, to bring before the 
eye and almost into living existence important particulars deserving of perpe- 
tual existence in the memory. 

The most modern bibles have been most iaudably accompanied by illustra- 
tions and embellishments of this kind, to which the numerous travels of imtel- 
ligent and enlightened persons have opened a wide field. The bibles of Hew- 
lett, Scott, Mant and D’Oyley, and, though last, not least,” The Pictorial 
Bible, have given to view a most extensive and clear prospect of the numerous 
subjects connected with the countries, people, and productions of ancient 
times, and it is now scarcely possible for even the least informed to exclaim 
that the sacred writings are ‘‘ a sealed book:” Among these, @ work, a no- 
tice of which we give to-day, will be likely to hold a prominent and important 
place. The countries of ‘ Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and India,” are the 
very scenes, except the last, in which all the transactions of the Old Testa- 
ment took place, and all, without exception, are calculated to present lessons 
and information of a most interesting nature. To make the work complete 
we perceive that the plates are numerous, of high character, and at a small 
expense ; and, to crown all, the literary portion is from the hand of one 
whose capability for the task is widely acknowledged. Dr. Croly is a divine, 
ascholar, a poet, a traveller, a connoisseur, from him, and such as him, are 
accessions in science, ethics, and general knowledge, to be confidently ex- 
pected. Bs Se 

NEW WORKS. 
We are indebted to Messrs. Wiley and Putnam for a very neat volume en- 





titled ‘* Tecumseh, or The West Thirty Years Since,” a Poem by George H. 
Colton. In the volume before us the author has endeavoured to delineate the 
character, customs, and habits of the Indian Tribes, who have passed, or are 


passing away before the mighty strides of civilization ; and whose history in a 
| few short years will be considered but as a romance of former days. The 
Hero of the Poem, as is indicated by its title, is the celebrated Tecumseh, the 
story of whose overthrow and death at the Battle of the Thames is familiar to 
us all. The record of the vast efforts of this really great man, his magnani- 
mity, bravery, love of country and of his race, will be perused with interest by 
all who are willing to acknowledge merit in whomsoever it may be found 

We also acknowledge the receipt of No. 52 of Audubon’s Birds of Amers- 
ca. ‘The beauty and spirit of life with which the talented author invests each 
successive work is truly admirable, and the descriptions of the habits of the 
various feathered tribes highly interesting. 

From H. S. Raynor, a small volume styled “ Contributions to Academic Li- 
terature,”’ intended for the use of schools, by Charles H. Lyon, one of the 


Principals of the Irving Institute. This is an attempt on the part of the author 
to supply some portion of what is supposed to be nee ded in schools, affording 
variety to the hacknied works already in use, which though valuable in them- 
selves, yet do not possess the attraction of novelty, an advantage requisite to 
give the student a zest in their perusal. 
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THE YOUNG OFFICER’S DEATH-BED. 
“ aN OWER TRUE TALE.” 
By the Authoress of “ Recollections of an Old Soldier,” &c. 

‘Moonlight in a tropical garden by the sea-shore! Can there be anything 
more exquisitely beautiful in nature? Does it not repay us for the sultry noon, 
and in some measure for the loss of home?” said one of our party, as we sat 
beneath the shadow of the plane-trees in the Governor’s garden, one glorious 
night, at ——, a colony whose society is formed by the military garrisoned 
there. My reason for not mentioning the name thereof, is, that my tale is, as 
T have observed above,—‘ an ower true”’ one. 

We were a large party assembled in that moon-lighted garden. ‘“ Exiles” 
we sometimes called ourselves, and with much show of justice; for although 
soldiers and their wives choose their career “for better or for worse,” and gain 
by their vicissitudes a happy knack of looking on the bright side of things, still 
we have our yearnings after home. 

The scene before us, I allowed was strangely beautiful ; so bright was the 
illumination of the moon, that we could have seen to read the most delicate 
hand-writing : its light shed a singular radiance on the countenances of all; 
we could see into each other's very eyes as we sat together ; neither was there 
a shadow of anything upon the earth. At certain periods in the tropics this is 
the case. All was bright and calm, the quiet of the scene being occasionally 
broken in upon by the oud “chap, chap” of the lizard, the occasional “ All's 
well,” from the sentries at their posts close by, or the more distant sounds 
from the ships in the harbour getting under weigh to the cheerful accompani- 
ments of the sailors’ chorussed chaunt, ‘The present calm too, was in strong 
relief to what we had witnessed in the early part of the evening. 

The scene to which I am about to allude, would in a larger sphere have been 
magnificent. {I must premise, that it has no distinct reference to the main sub- 
= my tale, beyond its connection in my mind with young Maxwell, as 

ing the last time I ever saw him. Vividly as it is thus impressed on my mind, 
it may have a separate interest with my readers, and therefore | will describe 
it. it had been the anniversary of a festival kept by the Lascars, (a race of 
men frequent!y employed about the shipping at home, as well as abroad,) and 
dedicated by them to their god. Fora month previous, they had been as it 
were rehearsing, dancing round their sacred fire, preparing, painting, and deco- 
rating the car which they were allowed to lead about the town, (the idol being 
in it.) Truly to look closely into the detail of the cavalcade, as it wended its 
slow way through the street, was frightful. The men were evidently under 
the influence of opium: their violent gestures—their loud song—their whirling 
dance, all proved this. Up the town they proceeded, followed by a crowd of 
all colours, black, brown, white, tawny, straight and woolly-haired,—Caffres, 
Chinese, Japanese, Asiatics, Africans, and English soldiers. To see this crowd, 
assembled under the light of a brilliant tropical moon, and the same light ren- 
dered most strange by the glare of ever-moviug torches, is a sight of no ordi- 
nary caer | but it was more singular when the crowd were dispersed, 
the gates of the town closed, and on the glacis at the very verge of the ocean, 
these miserable fanatics chaunted their wild song, danced their mad dance, and 
whirled their lighted torches : thus carrying on their appalling worship apart 
from the Christian world, for their huts are divided from the town by draw- 
bridges and other barriers. Now and then the sailors’ voices from the ships, 
or the sentry’s steady cry, broke the monotony of the infidels’ wailing chaunt. 
When their revolting ceremopy was over, they embarked in a large boat, pre- 

and decorated for the occasion, and rowing out some distance from the 
and, still singing, they, with a loud shout, tossed their idol into the deep sea. 

We had assembled in groups in the Governor's garden to witness this. Max- 
well was not quite of our party, for now and then, as some of the more serious 
ones argued on the subject of the wretched heathens’ worship, he, disliking 
controversy, would steal away towards a group of girls, looking strangely out 
of their element as they sat among the heavy guns placed side by side upon the 
low rampart jutting out towards the 

Ever-sounding and perpetual sea. 

Here lounged an officer, with his forage-cap drawn over his eyes, “ rejoicing in 
his loneliness,” with a cigar in his mouth. There leant one looking forth upon 
the vast ocean (seen for many miles from where we sat) longing, “ vainly. oh ! 
how vainly !” for home and friends, and dwelling with doubtful pleasure on old 
memories conjured up by the calm beauty of the tropic night. Now wandered 
by one with a young girl leaning on his arm-——her white dress contrasted with 
his scarlet jacket forming a picturesque addition to the dark-green shrubs and 
overhanging boughs of the graceful Persian lilac, while she. listening so eager- 
ly to his whispered words, knew nothing of our proximity, though we, secure 
in our retreat under the plane-trees and behind a tall hedge of luxuriant fuch- 
sias, peeped out upon the passers-by, and were almost the last of the various 
groups to separate for the night. 

In spite of its beauty, there were symptoms of a change : it had been “ too 

bright to last.” We had sat out our welcome with the moon, and she had al- 
ready begun, like a coquette chary of her charms, to cast a veil between them 
and us. Large drops of rain were falling heavily and slowly ere we could reach 
the shelter of our homes. The officers’ horses, standing at the garden gate, 
already manifested an instinctive impatience to be off. Some of the young 
men mounted and rode steadily away ; but Maxwell, whose exuberant spirits 
could never be controlled, sprung into his saddle with a loud cheer, and started 
off at full speed, fullowed by two officers whose quarters lay in the same direc- 
tion as his own. We heard them all laughing up the street, and snatches of 
old odd ditties floated from them down the mountain side for some minutes 
after they had faced it. We, too, stood on our threshold listening and laugh- 
ing : in truth, there was something in Maxwell’s laugh very irresistible, and the 
last sound I heard that night was his clear English view-halloo ringing down 
the valley in which the small town lies. The next thing we heard of him was, 
that, soon after he had given that joyous view-halloo, a gust of wind rushing 
from a gulley in the mountain had cast his cloak before hiseyes. His horse be- 
coming frightened, and Maxwell himself rendered helpless by being thus blind- 
ed, the animal turned a corner of the mountain from which abutted a sharp 
rock, and, running against it, it sc atched his rider’s knee. Confined to his so- 
fa, (for the wound, though slight, and not very painful, was liable to being in- 
creased by exertion in a tropical climate,) Maxwell was surrounded by revel- 
lers, brother-officers, who sang, laughed, and did all they could to keep up his 
spirits in his short confinement. ‘Three days afterwards, these gay young spirits 
quailed : the Assistant-Surgeon—Maxwell’s intimate friend—foresaw death from 
lock-jaw ! ; 

And thus to die! was it not terrible? Scarcely in the prime of life, (he was 
barely six-and-twenty,) beloved by all for his kindliness of disposition and joy- 
ous temper, there were many volunteers to nurse and watch him. Poor fellow ! 
he had done as much for them ; he had sat up many anight at the bedsides of 
sick brother officers. ; 

Melancholy was the sight that barrack-room—which had so often been the 
scene of boundless mirth and revelry—presented. From the walls there smiled 
sweet faces, painted by the young officer's favourite sister. Close to his couch 
was hung—how out of place it looked there !—the gay portrait of a celebrated 
danseuse, mocking at him, as it were, with her chaplet of bright flowers and ex- 
panded sylphy wing. Various articles of elegant bijouterie, the gifts of 

Lovely ladies in their prime, 

made strange contrast on the tables amid the phials of medicine and the dress- 
ings for the wound, which still to all appearance was trifling. Cap and sword, 
and belt, hung idly on the wall beside his sister’s paintings ; and on a chair by 
his bedside lay his desk, whereon was an unfinished letter, written, between the 
snatches of pain, to his mother. Whenever the spasms subsided for a time, he 
would thank those around him for the anxiety they betrayed on his account. 
Even in his great pain he expressed no impatience. 

There be some who talk terribly of those who, cut off in the bloom of hope, 
and health, and ae have not time at the last hour to ponder, or even to 
pray for forgiveness of past error. Let us not question what God has willed to 
do in these great matters : let us rather hope that He hath been merciful in his 
jadgments. Even where reason and religion teach us that retribution would be 
just, 1s it not better to hope that God hath been merciful, than to feel sure He 
hath had no pity! Instead of entering into controversy among ourselves re- 
specting the destiny of others, were it not better to “ take warnings of sudden 
deaths,” and for our own sakes profit by them ? 

The last struggle was almost over. Those who stood round their young 
companion knew that he must be soon taken from them. The final spasm caine 
on: he was more and more exhausted. He held out his hands to those who, 
soldicre as they were, stood weeping about his bed, and, uttering the words, 

Weil, well,—so my career ends here !” his lips remaining parted, as if with 
the intention of uttering some final benedictions which even his eyes, dim as 
they had become, expressed, and, with one more heavy gasp, one more con- 
vulsion of the strong young limbs, as if struggling bravely with death, he fell 
back overpowered by the conflict. They laid him in his coffin, and all his 
brother-officers came in turn to visit him. Solitary he looked, lying there, with 
no relations near him. I question, though, if they could have more deeply 
regretted him than those among whom he had sojourned for six years. i 
And thus, in a week from the night I had heard his joyous voice shouting for 
glee on the mountain side, he was dead, and laid out in hisnarrow coffin. The 
soldiers of his company, iron men as they were, cried like children as they 
waited for their mournful burden. ‘Then was there a gathering of troops, a 
oes show of plumes and military paraphernalia, and strangely sounded in 
that far-off island of the tropics the wail of the bagpipes, (poor Maxwell be- 
longed tga Highland regiment,) as the echoes of their lame 
dead answered each other sadly from rock to rock 
Solemn the sound of the measured tread, 


ntations for the 








As silent and slow they followed the dead. 

The grey-haired Governor, who had stood through perils of war, and voyages 
and climate, closed the procession. ‘There was a deep moral to be drawn from 
the sight of the veteran at the head of the young man’s grave. Now and then 
the heavy drum and melancholy fifes relieved the bagpipes’ wail ; for it was a 
long procession from his death-place tothe churchyard where they laid him. 
‘Twas a sweet resting-place there, among geraniums, and fuchsias, and waving 
willows, and dark yews. 

But the ‘“ three rounds” have been fired over the young officer’s grave, the 
good old Governor turns slowly and sadly away, one little boy, to whom Max- 


is forced from his dead master’s grave by his comrades. All is over. The 
wailing cry of the pipes has ceased, the drums are unmuffled, the troops fall 
into their proper order, and the dull ‘‘ Dead March” gives place to a joyous air, 
—and there remains nothing to be done but to gather together the effects of the 
dead, and send them to his family. 

One of us made a sketch of his tomb, with the little church—not unlike an 
English village-church—in the background. It was sent to his mother with 
the letter he had written between the intervals of pain. 

* * * * 

One bright morning, about a month after poor Maxwell's death, the B 
man-of-war, in which his brother was a Midshipman, anchored in the harbour. 
The memory of the dead was fresh among us. ‘ Who shall tell Henry Max- 
well of his brother's death?” said one. Each was unwilling to unde.take the 
office : but one at last consented, though reluctantly. He embarked immedi- 
ately, in order to get on board, and prevent the youth’s landing As the boat 
neared the ship he looked up the side, expecting to see Henry Maxwell stand- 
ing in the gangway to receive him. He dreaded the first glimpse of his cheer- 
ful open countenance. The Commander of the vessel stood on its deck, wait- 
ing to receive him. ‘I feared,” said the former, ‘seeing your uniform, that 
you were poor Harry Maxwell's brother. We lost him three days after we left 
the Cape. He fell overboard when there was so heavy a sea running that no 
boat could have lived in it had we lowered it.” . ° x 

“So perish soldiers and sailors,” said the Naval Captain, when poor Max- 
well’s brother-officer had related the circumstance which occasioned his death. 
‘« Better, perhaps, that these poor boys have been spared the disappointments 
attendant on those who choose their profession merely for that profession’s 
sake !” 
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ROBERTS’S SKETCHES IN THE HOLY LAND, 
Syria, Indumea, Arabia, Egypt and India; Lithographed by Louis Hacue. 

With Historical and Descriptive Notices, and an Introductory View of 

Jewish History. By the Rev. G. Croty, LL.D. Part 1. Moon, Thread- 

needle-street. 

This work is dedicated by express command to her Majesty, and is in all 
respects worthy the patronage of the first sovereign of the earth. The sub- 
ject is of the highest interest to the whole Christian world, the drawings are 
the most splendid, and we believe the most accurate ever made of the objects 
they represent, and the letter-press notices are from the pen of a writer unri- 
rivalled for his acquaintance with the scenes of Scripture history, and the glow- 
ing eloquence of his style. . 

With the drawings of Mr. Roberts, publicly exhibited some time since, many 
of our readers must be familiar. ‘Those best acquainted with the scenes they 
represent, were loudest in praise of their accuracy, and those conversant with 
art, most liberal in their admiration of the singular merit of the designs, and 
the force of genius they exhibit. They embrace everything most remarkable 
in the natural scenery, architecture, and costume of the Holy Land ; its tombs, 
cities, and temples ; its hills, valleys, groves, and streams, hallowed by the 
remembrance of the miracles they have witnessed, and the feet that have 
pressed their soil. No art of pictorial effect has been neglected, that could help 
to bring the scenes more vividly before the spectator’s eye. We admire the 
gracefulmess of grouping that lends character to the variety of scene; the 
breadth of effect produced by the skilful disposition of light and shade; the 
distinctness of drawing, and the perfect knowledge of the resources of art 
shown in the general composition of the pictures. They have been lithograph- 
ed in a very finished style by Louis Haghe, the most perfect master in this 
style of engraving that it has yet produced, and their effect is perfectly unique 
and magnificent. Not the least valuable part of the work will be the Introduc- 
tory View of Jewish History commenced in the part just issued. Enough is 
published to show the design of the whole, and to give a just notion of the 
truth and comprehensiveness of the author’s conceptions, and the singular Sim- 
plicity and force with which he throws them cut. Commencing with a short 
and striking parallel between the history of the Jews and that of all other king- 
doms of antiquity, he announces that inthe Jewish system of religion was the 
grand object of the national existence, and traces the course of the Divine 
government, exhibiting the perfect consistency of all its ways. From a se- 
ries of paragraphs raised by the subject into sublimity, we extract a few, de- 
tailing— 

THE DELIVERANCE OF ISRAEL. 

“* Even when the Israelites were fettered, generation after generation, to the 
Egyptian soil, and a deepening slavery of two hundred years must have seemed 
to set the seal to their exclusion, the principle sacredly survived. ‘The parents 
of Moses preserved the infant in the strength of a supernatural hope. Moses 
himself, when his fame and genius had grown to maturity, ‘ mighty in words 
and deeds,’ the statesman and the soldier, with all the temptations of royal 
rank and opulence before him, refused to abandon his hope in the promise, 
‘refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God.’ 

*¢ But his individual trial was to grow still more severe. In an attempt to 
arouse the spirit of his countrymen he failed, and made the bitter discovery 
that they had lost all the feelings essential to freedom. He was pursued by 
the vengeance of the King, fled into the desert, and there, relinquishing for 
ever the hopes and habits of a life of distinction and command, tvok the staff of 
the shepherd. 

“Yet from this period the supremacy of Providence only ascends with 
broader splendour. Means, the most utterly below human calculation, produce 
effects the most utterly above it: all is inadequacy on the part of man. To 
raise a nation of slaves into a nation of freemen, proverbially a task requiring 
the most extraordinary union of ability and ambition, is the task laid upon a 
man eighty years old, and stil! more disqualified by circumstances than by age ; 
a fugitive in the desert, sunk into the monotonous life of a keeper of sheep, 
totally cut off from the country of his birth, and calmed into the ‘meckest 
man on earth.’ Even when the divine call comes to him, he exhibits reluc- 
tance, pleads personal inability, and finally yields only to miracle. 

“The conditions of this great achievement place it still more beyond the 
range of human faculties. In the face of the most civilised and powerful 
kingdom of their time, the deliverance of the Israelites was c be effected 
without the sword. ‘The slave-born was to be rescued from the slave-master 
by an act of public will; and not merely to obtain his freedom, but a portion 
of that master’s wealth as a compensation for his slavery. The deliverance 
was not to be an escape but a triumph. The people were to march out in the 
open day ; with the king, the nobles, and the troops of Egypt“ooking on, yet 
not daring to lift a weapon against the most helpless of all multitudes ; a mo- 
ving nation encumbered with infancy and age, with flocks and herds, and with 
the provision for their journey to Palestine. 

‘But this event only coimcides with the general purpose of the interposi 
tion; that of impressing man with a sense of providential power. The people 
were wholly passive. The Ten Plagues, a series of miracles fought the bat- 
tle ; in all displaying the might of God alone ; completed by the signal and 
final overthrow of the crowned oppressor and his troops, the instruments of 
his tyranny ; at once displaying to the chosen people the divine wrath against 
incorrigible crime, and securing their march unmolested across the wilder- 
ness.” 

We shall probably recur to this work. It is beyond our’power, from the ra- 
pid nature of our publication, to more than allude to the various features of a 
performance which actually comprehends all the finest features of the most 
important regions of the Eastern historic world. The drawings which are to 
follow in the subsequent numbers embrace the most remarkable objects of Pa- 
lestine, Syria, Sinai, Lebanon, Egypt, and Nubia. It is no exaggeration to 
say, that those designs constitute the finest work on the subject that has ever 
been produced in Europe ; and until all the circumstances shall again come to- 
gether which produced them (a matter sufficiently improbable,) it will never 
produce such another. An artist with the talents and the enthusiasm of Mr 
Roberts must be found to go through those interesting countries, and bring back 
with him delineations exhibiting the same taste and the same fidelity ; but 
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show the public sense of its value; and we have no hesitation in saying, that 
when all the numbers shall be completed, and the whole performance can be 
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well had shown many favours, can scarcely restrain his sobs, and his servant ' 
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such achance is obviously more to be desired than expected, and may never | 


The list of crowned heads and nobility who have subscribed to this fine work, | 





seen In volumes, it will most amply reward the highest patronage which the 
public can give. 
——— 
CHRISTENING OF KING GEORGE THE FOURTH | 
The following particulars have been gleaned from the newspapers and other 
authentic records of the period to which they refer, and are, just at this time, 
invested with interest :—‘* On the 8th of September, 1762, his Royal High- 
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splendour in the Palace of St. James’s, the Archbishop of Canterbury pet 


forming the ceremony. His Royal Highness the rei 





igning Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz (represented by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain of 
his Majesty's household,) and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 


| being godfathers, and her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales 
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being godmother. After the ceremony of the christening was over, it was an- 
nounced for the gratification of the public, that the royal infant might be viewed 
on drawing room days, at St. James's Palace, from the hour of one till three in 
the afternoon. The following restrictions were, however, imposed :—First, 
that all persons passing through the apartment in which the Prince was laid, 
should step as softly as possible ; and, second, that no one should presume to 
touch the royal infant. For better security upon this point, part of the room 
was latticed off after the Chinese fashion. The number of ladies and persons 
of fashion who came to view the Prince, and avail themselves of the Opportn- 
nity of tasting her Majesty's cake and caudle was so great that the daily ex. 
| penditure for cake alone exceeded 40 guineas, and the consumption of wine 
was in proportion. It may be here mentioned a3 a curious circumstance, that 
in this year 1762, the number of christenings in London was increased by 5,341 
over the preceding year.’ The present Prince of Wales, heir to the throne of 
these realms, is the twenty-first prince of the royal family of England who has 
borne that title. 





REMARKABLE TOMB: MALTA! 
Discovery in an Ancient Sepulchre, near Citta Vecchia, on the Island of Malta. 
Malta, 29th Dec., 1841. 
The late general rains, after a drought of, we may almost say, five years— 
for little rain has fallen on the island during that period—has sent the Maltese 
husbandman again into the fields, and the once sterile soil is already green with 
the coming harvest. Ground has been disturbed that has lain fallow for centu- 
ries ; and amid the general activity, several ancient tombs have been discover- 
ed, though none of them, except the one we are about to describe, exhibiting 
more than the usual characteristics : common earthenware urns of Maltese clay, 
filled with ashes ; lachrymatories of the same material; small sepulchral lamps, 
some of them very chastely formed, and now and then—marking the eastern 
origin of the people whose tombs they were—the model of the Egyptian mum- 
my in a green semi-transparent substance. But at once to relate our discovery. 
On turning up the soil of a piece of ground near Citta Vecchia, the low en- 
trance to a tomb was disclosed in the side of a rock ; and this being apparently 
inviolate, Mr. St. John, chief adjutant of police, who has already in his posses- 
sion many curious relicts of ancient Malta, was induced to examine it. The 
upper chamber, squared in the hardest kind of stone known on the island, 
shewed an oblong sarcophagus cut in the solid rock that formed its floor, to the 
depth of rather more than four feet ; four small niches in the sides of the charr- 
ber contained lamps of the rudest make ever found in Malta, being little more 
than clay pinched into form and hardened ; while in the cavity occupying the 
centre were ashes fine as pumice-dust, to the amount of about eight bushels, 
and twelve common earthenware urns, one-half of which number were perfect, 
the rest broken. As yet nothing appeared that had not been remarked on the 
opening of many such tombs ; but, to the surprise of the explorers, they came 
to the veritable rib of a whale, together with some fragments of other bones 
not human, perhaps a part of the same animal. ‘This rib of a “ monster of 
the deep,” so strangely entombed in the centre of an island in the Mediterra- 
nean sea-waters, where the living whale was never yet found—stands full five 
feet high, and, tracing the curve of the bone, is nearly seven in length. It re- 
mains in the possession of Mr. St. John, who once before found a somewhat si- 
milar, though much smailer bone, in a tomb, also near Citta Vecchia; but that 
does not bear so strong a resemblance to the rib of a whale as the last-discover- 
ed specimen—for the rib of a whale it has been declared to be by competent 
authorities. How entombed where it was found, defies conjecture! Could it 
have been brought to the island by some ancient voyager from a far-off sea? 
Was it worshiped as a species of “ Fetish,” as every thing strange and out of 
the common is to this day in Western Africa! or was it, with other bones, the 
ashes of which surrounded it, the treasure of some Phanician comparative an 
atomist, who was buried with the choice gems of a museum which had been 
his pride while living ! 
(The Literary Gazette of the subsequent week accounts in the following hu- 
morous manner for the ashes and the “rib of a whale ” being in the Sepulchre. } 
Sir,—There is a funny old waterman I sometimes employ at Tower Stairs 
who is a constant reader of your Gazette; and he was much struck with a very 
interesting discovery you announced in your last publication of a tomb at Mal- 
ta. He amused me so much with his notions on the subject, that I requested 
him to put therm on paper, and send them to you: he has entrusted his 
MS. to me for delivery.—Your obedient servant, Samvuet Lover. 
Fib you are I fust 18—100—40—2. 
Sur,—I seed last satyrday yure kureyis lettur fram yure friend in Malta 
abowt that ere kave, or grave, or a coffeyguss, I thinks he kalls it, with little 
lamps in it, andsum on em broke : but in coorse it warnt the man as wuz ber- 
rid done it ; for thof-genlmen brakes lamps when theyz alive, the carnt arter 
there died: but they are nether hear nor ther to the thing I wants to put you 
up to. You see I sarved in the Bellyruffyn 1ce ona time in them ere parts, 
and I heer’d a story as is blievd by the fishermen ther, witch thinks theirselvs 
the gratist fishermen in the varsal wurld, and thay kounts for it in this hear way 
they sez as how the grate horidgnl fisherman as woz their aunts sister,thof 
I kant make out the relayshinship meeself ; but so the ses—and he waz a jy- 
hint, and so big all out as not all the little fishes in the see wood feed him, and 
he kotchd big fish for his self, and one day he kotchd the biggest fish as ever 
voz seed, and wile he rumpajesly divowrd him, a bone sticked in is throte, and 
settled is ash. and that he woz so big none cud berry him; and the woz 
afeerd ov his breedin ov what potikerrys kalls a pestle-inch, witch is a sort o 
kwarrantine-like thing, or wot we jack tars kalls yalla jak, thof he goes by as 
many hally-bees as a thif in varyous parts: sum kalls him 1 thing, and sum 
anuthur; but all agris he kuts lif short, and is obnoxyis. well—to kum to my 
story—this here chap weu the kudn't burry him, the kalld a kounsl o war; and 
wot is kommon enuf in a kounsl of war, the dittarmint to burn all; and so the 
chap—the jyint, I meen—woz made a bone fire of, and the digd a place for to 
berry his hashes. now, my blief is, that ere place yure frend has diskyverd is 
the dyentickle place, and that ere long fish bone is the bone as choked him: an 
blo me if [ didnt think them ere furrinrs corset lyars, till now the storee kums 
troo. Yure frend ses also the peepl ther kalls it fetish, witch is ownly a krup 
shin ov de fish; and, you nose, them ignorant furriners spiks broken inglish. 
Sum may think 8 bushls o hashes too much for the sum mum bone um ov | 
man; but rekkillec he woz a jyint, and a wopper two. My hold mothur, who 
is larnd in bibble-ridding, throse hout a conjexshure it mite be Joe Na on a 
kount ov the wale ; and sez, moreover, he told us not to put our lite under a 
bushl, and that may have summut to doo with the twelv lamps and ate bushls. 
but I stix to my hoppynyn hof the jyint.—if you thinx this here hydeer ov a 
plane spokn man wurthee insershn in yure valee able paper, which is much red 
by all naughty gull peeple, yure wellkm.—Your umbl sarvnt two kummand, 
"'To the Head eater ov Bit Bounce. 
they Litturairy Guzzet. 
knotty benny.—if you wishus to see mee inquir ov the barmade ov they 8 
belles, Sly-Court, Burrow. 














TRS. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway. has just received one case of French Bonnets ; 
also, a case of Satin Capottes, with a general assortment of Straws, fancy and 
plain. She has also received some beautiful little novelties. Mar. 19-3t. 


A CARD. 
GENTLEMAN from Europe, (England), having devoted ten years to the study of 
Literature, Philosophy and the Arts and Sciences, under an English Divine, wish- 
es to form an engagement as private tutor to two or three of the most distinguished 
families ; he has a most correct knowledge of Music, the Harp, Pianoforte, and sing 
ing, and as an amateur would have no objection to give lessons in this delightful art ; 
the Latin language, &c. Any communication through the Albion would meet with 
immediate altenuion and a further explanation by letter. The highest recommenda- 
tions givenif required—private lectures in the above departments—New York or 
Philadelphia would be preferred. Feb. 19-2m. 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
T makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also onthe public. An 
inferior article bearing the mi-spe!led name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its uufinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘- Joseph Gillott warranted, 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. : 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform thetrade that he has removed from No. 109 
ard 111 Beekman street, to No. 9) John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above weil known articles 
which will be offered on favourable terms. May 8. 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON.” 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines luis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
AULDING INSTITUTE.—Yonkers, April 1, 1542—The Summer Session of this 
Establishment will commence on the first ‘Monday of May next. Number of pu 


It is believed a more healthful situation, combined with other 2d- 
Circulars can be had at the book store of Mr 
WM. MURRILL, Principal 


pils limited to 25 

vantages is not to be found in the Union 

T. A. Goodrich, No. 2 Barclay Street, New York. 
April 9-3t* 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 





Rutperial Parliament. 


RIOTS IN JAMAICA. 
House of Commons, Feb. 24. | 

Mr. O'CONNELL, seeing the Noble Lord the Secretrary for the Colonies in 
his place, begged to repeat a question he addressed to him the other evenin 

ting the late occurrences in Jamaica, which unfortunately were attende 
with loss of life. The riots to which he alluded took place on Christmas-eve, 
or on the night of Christmas-day. Now he wanted to know from the Noble 
Lord whether he had received information containing the particulars of those 
deplorable events, and if so, whether he had any objection to lay them on the 
table of the House ? 

Lord STANLEY said that perhaps it would be for the convenience of the 
House that he should state the exact nature of the information he had received 
upon this subject. It was quite true, as stated by the Hon. and Learned Gen- 
tleman, that disturbances took place in Kingston during the celebration of the 
Christmas holidays, and that, unfortunately, those occurrences were attended 
with loss of life. In the days of slavery a sort of Saturnalia was allowed by 
the planters to the slaves in all the great towns, and their proceedings were re- 
a rather with satisfaction by the masters, though the conduct of the blacks 
was very noisy and even troublesome to the district, for the proprietors thought 
that the fact of the slaves thus heartily giving themselves up to amusement 
was a proof that their minds were occupied with nothing worse. But since 
slavery had ceased there had been a general desire amongst the most respecta- 
ble inhabitants, including several of the blacks themselves, to put a stop to 
those noisy and troublesome demonstrations. In the course of last year, there- 
fore, the mayor of Kingston, who was independent and uncontrolled in his au- 
thority by the Governor of Jamaica, proceeded without the consent of the rest 
of the corporation, and contrary to the advice of the government—(Hear)—to 
adopt strong measures to repress those rather riotous celebrations. He did suc- 
ceed last year, though with some difficulty, in repressing the negroes for a 
time ; but soon after they broke out again, and having overpowered the mayor 
and the authorities, the whole town of Kingston was a scene of disturbance 
during three weeks. Inthe present year the mayor, acting again against the 
advice of the government, and being uncontrolled in his authority, resorted to 
the same mode of proceeding, availing himself of a clause in an act, respect- 
ing which he (Lord Stanley) had some doubt, but which certainly seemed to 
justify an extraordinary assumption of power on the part of the mayor. He 
accordingly directed the police to put a stop to the tumultuous rejoicings of 
the negroes. The police were molested in their attempt to execute orders 
which they were bound to obey. A serious riot consequently ensued. ‘The 
mayor was struck in the face with a stone and knocked down, and treated 
with such violence by the rioters that there was very great difficulty in 
rescuing him. Encouraged by this success the negroes continued their dis- 
turbances unchecked. ‘The other magistrates endeavoured in vain to puta 
stop to them, and the rioters became at last so violent, that the police be- 
ing hemmed in, and placed in imminent danger of their lives, fired on the 
mob. He was sorry to say the result of this act was that two lives were 
lost on the spot, two had since died, and several others were wounded. A 
considerable number of troops were then called into the town, and for some 
days great excitement prevailed. He was happy, however, to say that no- 
thing could have been more moderate than the conduct and demeanour of the 
troops on this trying occasion. The troops in the first instance employed were 
blacks, yet no men could have shown more steadiness and forbearance than did 
these black soldiers while acting against these black rioters. (Hear.) The 
militia, also, were in readiness, and behaved themselves creditably.. Not a sin- 
gle shot was fired, no life was lost after the volley fired by the police. He had 
that morning seen Sir Wm. Gomm, late Commandant of Jamaica, who had 
just returned from that colony, and that officer told him, as indeed he had be- 
fore heard, that in order to allay the excitement of the public mind, Sir Charles 
Metcalf, the Governor, had ordered an investigation into all the circumstances 
of the case before the chairman of the quarter sessions and other authorities, 
and that the inquiry was going on when Sir Wm. Gomm, who had given his 
evidence, left the island; and he added, that tranquillity had in the mean time 
been entirely restored in the town. He (Lord Stanley) hoped that the next 
packet would bring the result of the inquiry, and, until then, he trusted the 
House would agree with him that it would be better not to produce the papers 
he had already received ; but, when all the documents connected with the case 
were received, he should most willingly lay them before the House. 

Mr. O'CONNELL begged leave to ask whether he was right in understand- 
ing the Noble Lord to say, that again this year the opinion of the government 
was against the proceedings of the Mayor of Kingston, and that the govern- 
ment had appointed a commission to inquire into the case ! 

Lord STANLEY said that the government had given its opinion against the 
prudence and discretion of the conduct the Mayor had pursued, who, however, 
was entirely independent of the Governor. The chairmen of quarter sessions 
who had acted during the time of the riots had gone out, and new chairmen had 
been appointed, totally unconnected with the transaction, and quite free from 
any local feeling or prejudice. 

PROJECTED INVASION OF SPAIN. 
House of Lords, March 4. 

The Earl of CLARENDON said that he would take that opportunity, pur- 
suant to notice, of putting a question to the noble earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, respecting the preparations which were now being made on 
the French frontier for a projected insurrection in Spain. Amongst other state- 
ments which had transpired on the affair, it was said that an aide-de-camp of 
Marshal Soult had gone to Bourges, where Don Carlos remained, and that that 
officer remained there at the date of the last accounts. A union of some of 
the chiefs who had served under Carlos, and of those who had been in the ser- 
vice of Queen Christina, was confidently spoken of, and it was a matter of so 
much notoriety, that many of those officers were on their way to the French 
frontier on the side of Spain. It was added that several of them had passed in 
a body through Lyons forthe same destination: that these, as well as many 
civilians who had been engaged in the late insurrection in September, had found 
no difficulty whatever in passing over the French frontier into Spain, bearing 
with them considerable sums of money, of which they were very liberal in their 
distribution amongst the troops. These persons openly declared and boasted 
that in their movements they were favoured by the French government. It 
was quite certain, that whatever the proceedings were which were going on on 
the French frontier, they could not take place without the knowledge of that 
government. It was equally clear that Spanish officers who had been allowed 
io reside in France could not move about from place to place without passports, 
and it was quite notorious that by a refusal of passports the government could 
at once put an end to those movements if it were so disposed. As far as he 
had yet learned, this intended insurrection did not rest on any principle. It 
was not pretended to be for the restoration of Don Carlos, for on all hands his 
case seemed to be given up as hopeless. It was not to bring back the Queen 
Regent, for her resignation had been voluntary, and it was well known that she 
had often expressed her determination to resign her situation as Regent as soon 
as the civil war should have been brought to a close. It was also known that 
she had openly repudiated the acts of those who, in September last, had pretend- 
ed to be engaged in her name at St. Sebastian. The objects, then, of the pre- 

sent projected insurrectionary movement could be no other than revolution, 
anarchy, and disorder. Still, however, it was a matter which required to be 
vigilantly watched by our government. He hoped the attempt would fail. 
The Regent Espartero would, he was sure, manfully resist all attacks against 
the constitution. Since he was placed at the head of its government Spain 
had made a very rapid progress in its restoration to order, in the useful applica- 
tion of its capital, and in its general prosperity, and he had no doubt she would 
soon be restored to her independent position amongst the nations of Europe, 
if she were not unnecessarily and unjustly interfered with from without. It 
was in this feeling that he now begged to ask the noble earl at the head of the 
Foreign Department, whether any instructions had been sent to our Minister 
at the French court, or any communications from the Foreign-offiee to the 
French government, as to the preparations which were now carried on on the 
French frontier with the view to some insurrectionary movement in Spain ; and 
whether, if any such insurrectionary movement were commenct d in that coun- 
try, her Majesty’s government would not feel it to be its duty to dispatch some 
ships of war to its ports for the purpose of affording due protection to the per- 
sons and property of her Majesty’s subjects residing at or near those ports. 
The Earl of ABERDEEN said he apprehended that if there were any one 
subject on which all men of all classes, and of all parties in this country were 
of one mind, it was that of making Spain really independent, by upholding and 
promoting by every friendly means its honour, its prosperity, and happiness 

He was well aware of the plot which was in progress to raise an insurrection 

in Spain, and which had already done much to insure its own failure. ‘This 

plot was well known in all its movements to the Spanish government, which 


part in, and gave no sanction to any of those movements, and that every means 
would be adopted to remove all suspicious persons from the French frontier ; 
and also that the greatest care would be taken, by refusal of passports and oth- 
er means, to prevent others from making their way thither. We must be con- 
tent to receive whatever assurances the French government might feel disposed 
to give on the subject : and such assurances, coming from a government with 
such a man as the present chief Minister at its head, were entitled to great 
respect. However, it was the duty of our government to watch the progress 
of events, and to take all possible means to help the Spanish government to 
put down insurrection and to protect British subjects whether inland or on the 
coast. The noble earl might rely on it that her Majesty’s government would 
do all in its power to assist the present government of Spain in supporting it- 
self. He did not think there was any just ground for surmising that any union 
or alliance existed between any of the adherents of Don Carlos and those of 
the ex-Queen Regent. The leading men who had supported Don Carlos had 
repudiated any such alliance, as did Don Carlos himself ; and it was only that 
day he (the Earl of Aberdeen) had heard that many most influential men in the 
Basque provinces had denied any connection with the proposed insurrectionary 
movement. The story of the visit of Cabrera to Paris, for the purpose, ay it 
was said, of communicating with Queen Christina, was amply refuted by his 
own letter, in which he said that heshad not visited Paris, in which he had some 
private business of his own to transact, but was refused a passport to go thi- 
ther. It would appear that there was some disunion amongst the chiefs ; still 
he had no doubt that there were some who would wish to make the attempt at 
insurrection in Spain, but the plot to achieve that object was not, in his opinion, 
so formidable as the noble earl (of Clarendon) seemed to think. Such as it 
was, however, the powerful preparations of the Spanish government and the 
unanimity of its adherents might be fully relied on as sufficient to maintain it 
against all its opponents, ard by its own force alone. As to the question put to 
him by the noble earl, whether it was the intention of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment to send out ships of war to the ports of Spain for the purpose of protect- 
ing the interests of her Majesty’s subjects in that country, he would say, that 
no doubt that every other means which their duty pointed out would be re- 
sorted to, and not only for affording due protection to British subjects in Spain, 
but also in assisting and supporting the Spanish government itself. In aid- 
ing Spain her Majesty’s government would be disposed to use every means 
which could be fairly asked of them. (Hear, hear, from both sides of the 
house.) 
RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, March 3. 

Mr. F. FRENCH moved for a Committee of the whole House, for address- 
ing the crown to promote railway communication in Ireland. The continental 
governments, he said, had assisted their own countries in the establishment of 
Pay works, and urged the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel to apply a similar policy 
to Ireland. 

Mr. SHAW seconded the motion, with the view of dissuading his Honoura- 
ble Friend from pressing his motion at the present time.—[Great laughter. ]— 
He was sincere, ard he meant to support his motion, but he felt that, if now 
pressed, it must fail, as the government would not be likely to do otherwise, in 
the present state of public affairs, than to oppose it. 

Mr. REDINGTON said, that a vast deal was due to Ireland, and greater li- 
berality should be displayed in furtherance of public works in that country. 
Considerable aid might be given by Government, without making any advance 
of money. !n one instance an offer of capital had been made to complete a rail- 
way, provided government would secure 4 per cent. upon half the capital, tak- 
ing into their own hands a mortgage upon the whole property. 

Lord ELIOT was fully alive to the importance of railways in Ireland, though 
he could not look upon it as a want, such as it certainly had been in a manu- 
facturing country like England. He was unwilling to hold out any expectations 
by saying the government would hold the subject in consideration ; for, in fact, 
the government were not prepared to recommend any project of this kind, 
which would call for an advance of public money. He was of opinion that 
there was no reason whatever to despair of railways being constructed in Ire- 
land by individual enterprise. Under all the circumstances he should move the 
prev 10us question. 

Mr. O'CONNELL was of opinion that it would be advantageous to Ireland 
if railroads were constructed there under the inspection and with the responsi- 
bility of the government. He regretted, therefore, what he heard from the 
Noble Lord, for the report on Irish railways had estimated the profit so low 
(only 6 per cent.) as to cast a perfect damper upon private enterprise. As the 
rag: was opposed by the government, he hoped his Hon. Friend would with- 

raw it. 

After some observations from Captain JONES and Mr. S. O'BRIEN, 

Sir R. PEEL said if the government could honestly agree to the motion of 
the Hon. Gentleman, he had no doubt that it would thereby-conciliate great 
support for the government in Ireland ; but in the present state of the finances 
of the country—even if such an interference by the government were deemed 
advisable—the government could not entertain the proposition. If private en- 
terprise shrunk from such projects, he doubted the policy of forcing such specu- 
lations by the influence of the state. If the people cf Ireland would forget 
party spirit and party animosities there was energy enough to carry out railways 
from Dublin to Cork, Waterford, or any other large town, the traffic of which 
might hold forth a reasonable prospect of a profitable return upon the capital 
embarked. There could not be any objection to government superintendence, 
and with that and the facilities which parliament would give to save the expen- 
ses of private legislation, he felt assured that there was public spirit and enter- 
prise enough in Ireland to furnish the requisite capital. : 

After a few words from Mr. WAKLEY, 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, he coincided in very many of the principles laid 
down by the Right Hon. Baronet, but still he thought that a time might arrive 
when it would be right for parliament to take measures for the construction of 
railways in Ireland. 

Mr. FRENCH then withdrew his motion. 

Sir R. PEEL said he did not mean, in declining to give public money for 
such a purpose, to be understood that Ireland should not have the same advan- 
tage as was extended to England—namely, the advantage of borrowing an 
amount of Exchequer-bills, upon giving such security as might be agreed to. 


EXCHEQUER BILLS AFFAIR. 
House of Lords, March 4. 

Lord MONTEAGLE, on rising to submit his motion for the appointment of 
a select committee ‘to inquire into the late forgeries of Exchequer-bills ; the 
mode in which the preparing, making out, signing, and issuing Exchequer- 
bills are now and have been heretofore conducted, and to report whether there 
has been any neglect or violation of the established usage of the Exchequer 
which either produced or facilitated forgery or other fraud,” expressed a hope 
that he should not be accused of delay insubmitting the motion because he had 
from time to time postponed bringing it forward. In introducing this subject 
to their lordships’ consideration, he begged in the first place to free it altoge- 
ther from one important particular, and that was as regarded the holders, the 
unfortunate holders, of the forged Exchequer-bills. (Hear.) With that case 
he should not mix up hisown. Theirs was one to be inquired into by a differ- 
ent tribunal. Their lordships were aware of the nature of his office ;_his office 
was one of a peculiar nature, and of great responsibility, and which had for a 
long time been little known to the public. But the practice of making out and 
issuing Exchequer-bills were not his only functions, he had the more responsible 
office to judge of the propriety of all money payments and receipts for the 
public sérvice. He was not removable from his office, except by an address 
from both houses of parliament, to which he was responsible, and whose officer 
he was. As regarded the proposition which was last night made elsewhere, he 
thought it was the only one which the government could take in the matter, 
but. he doubted very much whether the commission would attain the object 
which he had mainly in view by his proposition. What he asked their lordships 
to do was to inquire whether he, as an officer of parliament, had been guilty of 
neglect or inattention to the duties of his office, and in consequence thereof 
great injury had been done by reason of frauds and forgeries. With respect to 
the busy tongues and pens which had been exercised condemnatory of his con- 
duct, he confessed he was totally indifferent. He had been charged with neg- 
ligence, and he was held up as unworthy public confidence. It had also been 
asserted that he had deviated from the usual course in the business of his of- 
fice ; but he would take upon himself to say that there was no relaxation on 
his part in the performance of his duties. ‘The commissioners in their report 
had stated this fact. ‘* We have been unable,” they said, “to trace during the 
progress of these charges (certain charges which had been made, and were par- 
ticularly mentioned in another part of the report,) or within the last 50 years, 
the relaxation of any precaution which had been previously enforced, or the 
departure from any useful practice which had formerly existed.” It had been 





was prepared to resist it, and he hoped with every prospect of success. There 
were many officers who were engaged inthe civil war in Spain, and also in 
the insurrectionary movements in that country, who were now ready to take 
part in an insurrectionary movement for the purpose of upsetting the govern- 
ment of that country. As some of those officers had lately moved towards 
the Spanish frontier, a communication had been made to the French govern- 
ment, and from that government we had received an assurance that it took no 


insinuated that the practice in his office had been relaxed ; that was not the 
case. The usages and regulations of his office had been submitted to parlia- 
/ ment in 1782 and 1797; they had been reported on officially by Mr. Cracroft, 
senior clerk fur 30 years, in 1806. They had been examined, improved, and 
laid before the Treasury by Lord Grenville, in 1823 ; they had been considered 
) by the commissioners of inquiry in 1829 and 1830; they had been brought 
within the reach of parliamentary amendment in 1834, and were once more 
examined by the Comptroller General and the Treasury in 1835. To those 
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rules he had faithfully adhered. If they had in one instance, in the case of 
Mr. B. Smith, been found insufficient to prevent a fraud, he begged their lord- 
ships to bear in mind, that existing defects had, as the commissioners reported, 
* for nearly a century existed, and they had escaped observation, and had led 
to no loss to the public.” The noble lord then went on to state what was the eon— 
construction of the office of the Comptroller General, under the act of 
the 4th and 5th of William IV., cap. 15, and then proceeded to notice 
the appointment of the officers. These officers were selected from the depart- 
ments of government who had the best knowledge on the subject and were 
the best fitted to fulfil their duties. In reference to Mr. Beaumont Smith, he- 
had to state that he had been for many years in the public service, at the head 
of the Bill office. He was assistant controller in the time that Sir John New- 
port was at the head of the office. He was most highly connected—was ne- 
phew to the late Sir Sidney Smith, and a relative of Lady Grenville. As re- 
garded the change which had taken place in the office, he (Lord Monteagle) be— 
lieved it had been contemplated by the government of the noble duke.in 1825, 
and was carried into execution by his successor. This change had no doubt 
been beneficial to the public, as well as an economical one, for by it there was 
a saving of £40,000. With respect to the misconduct of Mr. Beaumont Smith, 
he (Lord Monteagle) had now a few words to say. He was greatly surprised, 
on first learning it, when he went down to the office on the morning of the 25the 
of Oct. last. On that day the noble lord had gone early to the office, and, 
finding that there was no business to require his attendance, he returned to his: 
house. Inthe evening he received a communication from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, requesting his immediate attendance. He instantly obeyed the 
intimation, and he could scarcely describe his astonishment when he found the 
senior clerk in custody, charged with forgery. In the inquiry which immediate- 
ly took place, and through all the stages of it which followed, the government 
acted on his opinion. His advice had been freely asked, and it was as freely 
given. No party considerations interfered with a public duty which the noble 
lord felt he owed to the government and the public, and throughout the inquiry 
he wished to be understood that the government had his sincere and earnest 
co-operation. The noble lord mentioned this circumstance incidentally, and 
for the purpose of rebutting the unfounded calumny which he was 
aware had been proclaimed to the world, and it was with the deepest im- 
dignation he had heard it, that he had been subjected to a most rigi 
cross-examination. So far from such a circumstance having occurred, the ke 

of the unfortunate man were placed in his hands. On opening the first lock, 
the first object which specemtunk itself to his view was the sword of Sir Sidney 
Smith, bequeathed to the unfortunate man by his gallant uncle, asa mark of 
his affection and esteem. Next came the examination®f the bills. The 
vernment required, in order to ascertain exactly how they stood, that al} the 
bills in the hands of the public should be examined. This examination was 
carried on under his (Lord Monteagle’s) own inspection and in his office, and 
he took that opportunity of testifying to the zeal and assiduity displayed 
throughout it by the gentlemen who acted under him. Nor to their additional 
honour should he omit to state that 18,900,000 of those bills sed through 
their hands without the slightest defalcation occurring, and all were returned 
safe. With respect to the forged bills he was authorised to keep them back 
from the parties in whose possession they had been, and who sent them in for 
examination. It was his opinion that such a course was the wise and just one, 
and he was willing to bear his share of the responsibility which attached to it- 
For the purposes of justice, however, an arrangement was made by which in- 
nocent holders might obtain them where they showed reason that they required 
them for the recovery of their rights. Well, Mr. Beaumont Smith pleaded 
guilty ; his accomplice was admitted as Queen’s counsel (a laugh)—as Queen’s 
evidence. In the legal steps taken by the government on the occasion it acted 
under the direction of its legal advisers. He (Lord M.) had taken no part, 
nor offered any opinion or advice on this part of the affair. Upto the morning 
of the trial he did not know of Smith's intention to plead guilty. He said 
this because it had been publicly stated, and the calumny had been industrious- 
ly circulated, that the unfortunate man had pleaded guilty in consequence of 
advice which he received to that effect from him (Lord Monteagle) ani his 
counsel, Sir Thomas Wilde. The part which government took, after the exa- 
mination of the bills, was awise one. The government appointed a commis- 
sion of four gentlemen of high standing, talent, and integrity, whose charac- 
ter would add weight to the result of their inquiry. ‘The whole case had been 
submitted to those gentlemen. No one could be more anxious than himself to 
testify to the justice and impartiality with which they pursued their investiga- 
tion; but he was, nevertheless, satisfied that they erred in a few points in the 
conclusion to which they arrived. They erred solely, it was his opinion, from 
want of experience ; and he made this remark without any feeling of acerbity 
or disrespect. In page 11 of theirreport they said :—‘* We have been una- 
ble to trace during the progress of these changes, or within the last 50 years, 
the relaxation of any precaution which had been previously enforced, or the 
departure from any useful practices which had formerly existed, except in five 
instances ’’ These five instances he would enumerate The first was :— 
“ The abandonment, about the beginning of the present century, of a second 
counterfoil, which was deposited at the Bank of England.” With this he 
needed scarcely to remark that he had nothing to do. The second was, 
** The neglect of comparing the bills with their counterfoils at the Paymaster’s- 
office, at the exchanging, paying off, or funding of the bills.” This was not 
his office, and of course he had no power to remedy such defect. The noble 
lord then took the fifth exception, as it was of less importance than the third 








and fourth. It was—‘ The destruction of the counterfoils without the authe- 
rity of the Treasury.” This system the noble lord was understood tosay was 
commenced in 1828, eleven years before he succeeded to the office of Comp- 
troller-General. The third exception made by the commissioners was—“ The 
signing of bills of the same issue by more than one person, and the omis- 
sion of a notification in the Gazette when any person other than the principal 
was authorised to sign.” The noble lord maintained that in Lord Grenville’s 
time, and in the late Comptroller-General’s, this had been the custom. On the 
fourth exception he had more to say than on the others. It was—‘ The ocea- 
sional signature of bills without the presence of a clerk or of the signing book, 
elsewhere than in the office.” He acknowledged that he had done so m » 
very few instances, and his predecessor had dune the same thing. With res- 
pect to his own case, it was one of rare occurrence. He remembered on one 
occasion that he had been in attendance in their lordship’s house while sitting 
in its judicial capacity on a Scotch appeal. He acknowledged he did sign @ 
number of Exchequer-bills on that occasion apart from the office and in them 
lordship’s house. They had been sent to him under seal, and he returned them 
signed and under seal also. On one occasion he had signed some Exchequer- 
bills in their lordships’ house, at a sitting of the Judicial Committee of the Pr- 
vy Council. Altogether he had, out of 137 cases in which he signed these 
bills, signed 12 of them out of the office. He, however, had not done so from 
any neglect of official business. An impression had gone abroad that the bwsi- 
ness of his office had been carelessly conducted, and it was on this ground he 
wished an investigation into the subject. This he required in justice to his own 
feelings ; and he owed it to the government to redeem the pledge he had 

it, that, although no other person should ask for such an inquiry at the hands ef 
parliament, he himself should demand it. Earnestly and sincerely he asked 
for it, that the public might know if he had done his duty, or neglected it. The 
noble lord concluded by moving for a select committee to inquire into the late 
forgeries of Exchequer-bills ; the mode in which the preparing, making out, 
signing, and issuing Exchequer-bills is now and has been heretofore conducted ; 
and to report whether there has been any neglect or violation of the estab- 
lished usage of the Exchequer, which either produced or facilitated forgery or 
other fraud. 

Lord BROUGHAM rose for the purpose of defending Sir J. Newport, and 
said that when that right hon. baronet was ill, bills had been taken to his house 
for his signature. But there was a most material difference between the twe 
cases. Sir J. Newport signed deficiency bills only, which were payable to the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, and which if lost or stolem 
were utterly unavailable ; whereas, the bills signed by his noble friend (Lord 
Monteagle) were Exchequer-bills of comparatively small amount each, and pay- 
able to bearer: so that, had the box been broken open, the party doing so might 
have raised thousands without any difficulty, and absconded. 

Lord MONTEAGLE disclaimed any reflections upon Sir John Newport, te 
whom he was under the greatest obligations during the 20 years in which he 
had acted with him in his political career. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON did not believe that the commissioners or 
the government ever intended to imply the smallest blame to the noble Jord, 
or to impute it to his negligence that these frauds had taken place. As the 
government had proposed an inquiry in the other house of parliament, if the 
noble lord would say what points he wished an inquiry to be directed to, be 
would speak to the government about it, and on Monday he would give an an- 
swer on the subject. There was really, in his opinion, no charge whatever 
either against the noble lord or his office 

Lord MONTEAGLE then withdrew his motion, and their lordships ad 
journed 


. . 

SIR ROBERT SALE. 
The public cannot fail to remember that the last accounts from India com 
inunicated, amongst other disastrous intelligence, the fact that Sir Robert Sais 
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and the furces under his command were placed in circumstances of such dan- 
ger as to excite feclings of anxiety. Sir Robert is an officer not only distin- 
guished by great personal gallantry, but by numerous and remarkable military 
services : considering, therefore, his distinguished reputation and the alarming 
—the all but hopeless position—in which he was placed when the last accounts 
were despatched, it has been thought that the following notice of such a man 
«so encompassed by perils,” will at this moment prove peculiarly interesting. 
The late Colonel Robert Sale, of the Hon. East India Company’s service, 
married the daughter of Harry Brine, Esq., of Buckden, Huntingdonshire. 
The second son of Colonel and Mre Sale is the subject of this memoir. Sir 
Robert was born on the 19th of September, 1782, and is, therefore, in the 60th 
year of his age. It may be presumed that commissions in the army were 
easily obtained in those days, for we find that at an unusually early period of 
life—his 14th year—this gallant officer carried His Majesty's colours. He en- 
tered the army as an ensign in the 36th Foot on the 24th of February, 1795. 
In two years afterwards he obtained his Lieutenancy, and then proceeded to 
India. ‘In the following year he exchanged into the 12th Regiment, and served 
under General, afterwards Lord Harris, at the battle of Mallavelly, an event 
which took place, as some of our readers may remember, on the 27th of March, 
1799. He also served with distinction at the siege and storming of Seringapa- 
tam (4th of May, 1799), on which occasion he received a medal. He also 
served under Colonel Stevenson throughout the campaign of 1801. In the 
month of March, 1806, he was promoted to the rank of Captain, being then 
only 24 years of age. 
. three years afterwards, namely, in the month of May, 1809, he married 
Florentia, daughter of the late James Wynch, Esq. ; this event, however, 
did not for a moment interfere with that ardent devotion to his profession- 
al duties which appears to have constituted the leading principle of his dis- 
tinguished career. During the same year in which his marriage took place 
we find him, under the command of Colonel Chalmers, assisting at the storm- 
ing of the Travancore lines, and in the following year he took part in the 
capture of the Mauritius, under General Abercromby. After seven years’ 
service as a captain he obtained a majority, which promotion took place in 
1813. The second battalion of the 12th Regiment to which he belonged 
was reduced in the year 1818, and Sir Robert, was therefore placed upon 
half-pay ; but three years of inactivity proved too much, and accordingly we 
find that in June, 1821, he “ paid the difference ” and exchanged into the 13th 
Light Infantry. That regiment proceeded to India in the year 1823, and Sir 
Robert (then Major) Sale returned to the scene of his early services, where he 
soon engaged with his accustomed energy in the military operations there go- 
ing forward, under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell, and was present 
at the capture of Rangoon in the month of May, 1824. On the 14th of the 
same month his achievements at Rangoon, under General Macbean, were the 
objects of especial notice and approbation in India, and on the 10th of the fol- 
lowing month he succeeded in storming the stockades near Kemmendine. On 
that occasion he received the thanks of the commanding officer on the field of 
battle, and his eminent services were noticed in the general orders on the 10th 
of July following. He was again engaged on the Ist of December in the 
same year, when he stormed the enemy’s lines. In four days afterwards he 
commanded a body of 1,600 men in an affair which terminated with ye suc- 
cess, Sir Robert having driven the enemy from all their positions. Near the 
great Pagoda at Rangoon he led a body of 800 men to an attack upon the rear 
of the enemy, and was again successful. This took place on the 9th. Onthe 
15th he stormed the enemy’s intrenchment at Kokein, when he was severely 
wounded in the head. Thus, in the course of one month, he may be said to 
have aehieved four victories, or at least to have distinguished himself four times 
in a very high degree. Of course, he was again noticed in the general orders 
As might naturally be expected, he rapidly rose in his profession, and was ad- 
vanced to the command of a brigade employed in the reduction of Bassein, and 
in the subsequent operations from the 10th of February to the 2d of May, 
1825. 
He obtained his Lieutenant-Colonelcy on the 2d of June in that year, and 
on the Ist of December following, while in command of the Ist Brigade, he 
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per bushel,) when the price of British Wheat in the market is 55s. per quar- 
ter, the duty falling 1s. per quarter as the price advances, until it stops at 58s., 
when the duty is to be Is. per quarter. 

This will give a great advantage of course to Canadian Wheat and Flour 
over the same from the United States. 

The duty on Flour is fixed at the same for a barrel of 196 pounds, as 38} 
gallons of wheat, the quarter being 64 gallons, or 8 bushels. 

Indian Corn, Rye, Oats, &c. 

With respect to the duties on other kinds of grain, Sir Robert Peel proposes 
to preserve the same proportion between them and wheat as is maintained in 
the old Sliding Scale, viz: a maximum of 11s. per quarter on Indian Corn 
Barley and Buckwheat ; of 8s. on Oats ; of 11s. 6d. on Rye, Peas and Beans, 
the lowest duty being 1s. per quarter. 

The Averages. 

The list of market towns from which the average prices were obtained to fix 
the rates ofpduty once in 6 weeks, was 150, a the law of 1828. They 
will be increased to double the number by the new law. 

Sir Robert Peel has endeavoured to arrange his Sliding Scale, as to correct 
the “ jumpings” in the present scale, and diminish the possibility of tampering 
with the averages. 

He is of opinion that 56s. per quarter for Wheat, (equal to 1,68 per bush- 
el,) would give the English farmer a fair remunerating price. The best 
jee sold in London in February last at 70s. per quarter, or $2,10 per 
bushel. 

Importations of Wheat into Great Britain and entered for consumption from 
1828 to 1841: : 


Average price. 
Years. Quarters. Harvest in England. per quarter. 
es 760,479 .......- Scarcity .............--60s ‘ 
BOOP oo sa wtad 1,442,701....... - Average crop.....----- 66s 3d. 
1680 ........ Sv EE noo oo Full average.......----64s 3d. 
1831........ 1,506,740.......- Nearly average.....-... 66s 4d. 
SMe ss ccc 376,755........Above average........-58s 8d. 
1833........ 84,036........ Me.” pdsatesed 52s 11d. 
Wet 65-5555 64,974....-... aie ae 46s 2d. 
1835........ 28,554........ i! heheh bead 39s 4d 
1836....-..-- 30,107.....-.. | pe eer 48s 6d 
Eee 244,272 ........ Under average.......-.- 55s 10d. 
ME cdce vent 1,848,475........Scarcity...............64s 7d. 
ee ak. er Me ake oie chide aman 70s 8d 
Sry A SES 6h2tsen. UE .dantechewscn ears 66s 4d. 
| i |) | Under average........-- 64s 6d. 
_ a 13,475,652, (or 107,805,216 bushels.) 
From Foreign countries ....-..- 12,612,092 quarters. 

British Colonies......... 863,560 a 


13,475,652 * 
Quantities of other Grain imported and entered for home consumption during 
the above years. 





REE, 5 cba Chak Adsh mesn-5.60 00049 9-6 0050 9609 4 =0 ME ae 
i rt... Na aedeleud cane hese of oon 3,521,920 
ag ny oye Bes 317,155 
SE a> Bake BEGG cies ge hake cad Lakes ad.on «4.emme 828,730 
eo ua cwtahil a wind teeta se does 6 > ka oo 0.4 oe 830,741 


Annual produce of Grain in Great Britain and Ireland, as estimated by Mr. 
Hastie, member of the House of Commons. 


tWheat, 17,500,000 quarters at 56s 1ld....-....... £49,822,000 
<tc «<6 > Ml Ban <o 0ccncece 04 43,954,000 
py a 11,462,000 
Peed, G6, Pees 2c OO cscs cased er, Fer rere 1,338,000 





£106,576,000 





repulsed the Shauns and Burmese at Prome. For his distinguished services 
at the storming of Malown on the 18th of January, 1826, he received the thanks 
of the Commander of the Forces, and on the 28th of June was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel by brevet. He was also created a Companion of the Bath. 

In ®ctober, 1838, Sir Robert Sale was appointed to the command of the Ist 
Royal Bengal Brigade of the Army of the Indus, which formed the advance 
throughout the campaign in Affghanistan. It was this distinguished officer, as 
all our readers will remember, who commanded the storming party which suc- 
ceeded against the fortress of Ghuznee. On that occasion he received a sabre 
wound in the chin, and was wounded by musket bullets in the chest and 


shoulder. Of course his conduct obtained the thanks of Lord Keane ; and | 


from Her Majesty he received the rank of a Knight Commander of the Bath. 
for “ gallant conduct and faithful services to his Sovereign and his country.” 
This was accompanied with promotion to the local rank of a Major-General in 
Affghanistan, and Schah Soojah conferred on him the second class of the Order 
of the Douranee Empire. 

In the early part of September, 1840, we find him intrusted with the com- 
mand of the force sent to subdue the Kohistan country, and on the 29th of 
that month he assaulted and captured the town and fort of Tootum Durrah. 
His next achievement was on the 3d of the following month, when he took the 
fort of Shoolghur ; within a fortnight that victory was followed by another, 
when he destroyed the port of Babao-koosh-Ghur, and in four days more he 
destroyed the fort of Kar-durrah. On the 2d of the succeeding month he drove 
the enemy, under the command of Dost Mahomed, from the forts and town of 
Perwan. On this occasion Schah Soojah bestowed on Sir Robert the first 
class of the Orderof the Douranee Empire. The events of the present year, 
which of late have painfully occupied the public attention, are so recent as to 
render any recapitulation in this place wholly superfluous. As all our readers 
are aware, the last wound sustained by him of which we have received intelli- 

ence is one in the ankle ; it unfortunately compelled him to withdraw from the 
eld, but it will not be forgotten that the operations which he had planned on 
that occasion proved completely successful. 

Having thus reviewed his brilliant career, it becomes impossible not to in- 
dulge the most earnest desire which the human heart can feel, that the hero of 
so many battles may not be doomed, in his 60th year, to yield his life to an 
assassin, or be slain at the will of a barbarian despot. The debt of nature 
must, of course, be discharged by every man, and if Sir Robert Sale were to 
fall at the head of his division, it would be the death of a soldier ; but to be 
cut off by the bowstring or the dagger is a fate which we would fain hope is 
not in reserve for a veteran who, under the chilling influence of threescore, ap- 
pears on the scene of action with the ardent gallantry of five-and-twenty. Let 
us indulge the flattering wish that affluence, and repose, and security will attend 
the declining years of one who has received many wounds, escaped many dan- 
gers, and performed many distinguished services. 








BRITISH CORN LAWS. 
Prepared for the Journal of Commerce, by Edwin Williams. 

We gave a few days since a Table, showing the operation of Sir Robert 
Peel's proposed sliding scale of Duties on Wheat and Flour imported into 
Great Britain from foreign countries. We now give a comparative view of 
the same with the present sliding scale, which has been in operation since 
1828. The duties under the old scale commence at 1s. per quarter of 8 
bushels, and terminate at 36s. 8d.; under the proposed scale they range from 
1s. to 20s. per quarter. We give the duties in cents per bushel and on a barrel 
of flour, (the pound Sterling being estimated at $4.80.) 

Duties by pro- Duties by old 
posed sliding scale. sliding scale. 


a 2c_—_Jqx@4V—<_—_—Z_ 
Price per quar- Per bushel Per bbl. Per bushel Per bbl. 


ter of 8bushels. wheat. flour. wheat. flour. 
73s (or over) 03 cts. ,14 cts. ,03 cts. ,14 cts. 
72s ,06 528 ,08 38 
71s ,09 43 ,20 ,93 
70s 12 57 ,32 1,54 
69s 15 572 41 1,97 
68s. 18 86 50 2,41 
67s 18 ,86 ,56 2,69 
66s ,18 ,86 ,62 2,98 
65s »21 1,01 ,65 3,12 
64s ,24 1,16 ,68 3,26 
63s 27 1,31 571 3,42 
62s ,30 1,45 574 3,56 
61s ,33 1,59 577 3,71 
60s 36 1,73 ,80 3,85 
59s 39 1,88 83 3,99 
58s 42 2,03 86 4,14 
57s 45 2,17 ,89 4,28 
56s 48 2,31 92 4,42 
55s 51 2,45 595 4,56 
54s 54 2,60 98 4,72 
53s 54 2,60 1,01 4,86 
52s ,57 2,74 1,04 5,00 
5ls ,60 289 * 1,07 5.14 

under 51s ,60 2,89 1,10 5,29 


Colonial Wheat. 


The duty on British Colonial Wheat is to be 5s. per quarter, (or 15 cents | also that a man may openly befriend the unbefriended without exposing himself 








ME On coe 405004540509 bs Re AE HE i eA $511,562,000 


* To June 5th 
| + The total produce of Wheat in the United States in 1839 was 84,823,272 bushels—or 
| about 10,600,000 quarters. 
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| THE ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 
LORD ASHLEY. 
| One of the most valuable features of our Constitution is that principle by 
which the sons of Peers are regarded as commoners, and are eligible to sit in 
|; the Lower House of Parliament as representatives of the people, until they 
| succeed to the family title. In other states, where this safety-valve is not pro- 
| vided for the expanding intellectual energy of the young nobility, their only re- 
source against inanition, is the pursuit of pleasure. ‘They become dissolute 
thereby, and unfitted to assume in after life the higher and more responsible 
station to which they are called. Ignorance of the wants and feelings of their 
fellow-citizens is very likely to produce indifference to their welfare, and thus a 
dangerous notion of the necessary existence of separate classes, antagonist in 
| interests, is engendered. Its effects are shown in the extreme virulence and 
animosity which, in such countries, almost always attend civil contests. But 
in England we are happily free from such dangers. Here, the sons and repre- 
sentatives of our privileged classes take their place among the Commoners, 
thus perpetually reminded of the rank from which almost all have originally 
sprung, and of the probability there is that many of those Commoners may 
thereafter rise to the higher station by right of merit. In this manner they be- 
come identified with the people, and the people, growing accustumed to them 
as their representatives in the one House, do not regard them with an otherwise 
siatural envy when they are raised to the other. Such is the effect of these in- 
stitutions, that even Chartisin, however dangerous and democratic. assumes the 
shape of a declaration of general rights ; not a malignant hatred or envy of 
persons. Even in our revolutionary spirit we are in advance of other nations. 

It is now become natural for the sons of Peers to be leaders of the Commons. 
Take Lords Russell, Stanley, Morpeth, for instances on the one side of the 
House and on the other. Their position is not the result of birth merely, but 
principally of talent—another feature almost peculiar to this country, and which 
goes to neutralise the usual evil attending an hereditary nobility. The very 
habit of contest in skill between the expectant Peers and the Commoners pro- 
per, is of itself a link in the chain, and a softener of obnoxious distinctions. 
he steep that has been climbed by talent before may be climbed by it again. 
But perhaps one evil attending the present system is, that the services of these 
young lords, like those, indeed, of almost all the House of Commons, are ren- 
dered to the advancement of party principles more than to the amelioration of 
the condition of the people. The contests of intellect and ability between such 
men as Lord Stanley and Lord John Russell are too much, perhaps, like the 
passages of arms with which the young nobility of old were used to beguile the 
tedium of a life of idleness, and may be said to be entered upon more for amuse- 
ment, or for the gratification of the passion for fame, than with any solemn 
sense of a duty which they, as the educated and the possessed of leisure, have 
to perform towards the labouring classes, who are not directly represented in 
Parliament. Undoubtedly there would be much truth in the remark, but the 
evil, if it be such, grows out of the very nature of things. Human nature is 
the same in all ranks, and personal considerations will necessarily prevail over 
the wants or interests of unknown and unheeded millions. Yet the aristocracy, 
paradoxical as it may appear, are the natural representatives of the poor. 
[hose who are sent to Parliament by the middle classes are too often, unwit- 
tingly perhaps, the natural enemies of the poor, by whose enforced toil they, 
by the aid of capital, are enabled to accumulate fortunes out of the spendings 
of the rich. But the men born to leisure, and who are the trustees of the na- 
tional property, would seem to be those pointed out by nature to constitute 
themselves guardians of the poor, and to protect them from being crushed in 
the revolution of the machinery of society. 

The foregoing remarks have resulted from a view of the position which Lord 
Ashley holds as a public man. He has already drawn upon himself a consider- 
able degree of attention, and exercises a great degree of influence over a large 
portion of the public. It has arisen from his unpretending talents and unos- 
tentatious virtues. When one observes how quickly and with how little appa- 
rent effort he has risen to a very high place in the esteem of his countrymen, by 
simply discharging, without unnecessary display, a self-chosen duty, the wonder 
is,that no man similarly situated should have taken the same course before. The 
solution lies, however, in the natural disposition of man to regard himself and 
the advancement of his own interests and views to the exclusion of those of 
others. Lord Ashley, being happily endowed with a different temperament, 
has kept aloof from the party contests of the hour, and has devoted time, influ- 
ence, and considerable ability to the advocacy of the interests of those who 
have no natural advocatesin Parliament—an advocacy which implies the self- 
denial of the fame and honour to be derived from pre-eminence in the gladiato- 
rial contests of debate, and of all that keen relish of authority which the pos- 
session of political influence over men imparts. The office chosen by Loot 
Ashley is not one in which there is any scope for brilliant display, or for the 
gratification of personal vanity ; it isa laborious and unthankful one, and pro- 
ductive of much personal suspicion and dislike. 

Lord Ashley has solved a preblem which might smooth away many impend- 
ing political difficulties. He has shown that it is possible for a public man to 
be the avowed friend of the poor without being a demagogue. e has shown 
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even to the suspicion of sinister motives. He has shown that a politician may 

advocate the practical social rights of the poor, without rashly urging on the 

state their supposed political rights. He seems to think that their social and 

political rights are identical—that, in fact, they are entitled to what they have 

so seldom received of late, the watchful care and gaardianship of the rich. By 
some such views as these must Ashley be actuated, or he would not have 
laboured so hard on behalf the factory children, or have invariably been found 
in the van of all attempts to ameliorate the social condition of the people. | 

can readily imagine the case of an artful man, plotting to rise, who 
should assume this virtue as a cloak to the advancement of ulterior designs. 

But Lord Ashley is no such character. He is not a vain man, nor is he ambi- 
tious or ostentatious. On the contrary, he is of the most mild unassuming man- 
ners, domesticated and religious in his habits—constituted, in short, of that 
stuff out of which disinterested friends, either of individuals or of nations, are 
made. He is a fair model of what a young peer should be—one using the for- 
tune, and talents, and abilities conferred on him by the Almighty for the legiti- 
mate purposes to which such otherwise undeserved gifts are given, and occupy- 
ing an unfettered leisure and an independent intellect in devising schemes, not 
for personal aggrandisement, or for the invention of political or religious pro- 
blems wherewith to set men together by the ears, but for the furtherance of a 
practical Christianity, in bettering the condition and promoting the sound and 
solid advancement of the poor. 

Of Lord Ashley's merits and position, as a speaker in the House of Com- 

mons, it is needless to say much. He has no pretension whatever about him, 
being particularly quiet and unassuming, and seldom or never speaking except 
when absolutely necessary in furtherance of any measure which he may have 
in hand. But although laying no claim to praise or admiration as an orator, he 
is, nevertheless, a very fair speaker, clear, impressive, and unhesitating. His 
voice is manly and sonorous ; his manner and delivery simple and dignified ; 
and his matter plain, convincing, and unambitious. In fact, his style p poser 
ing is exactly suited to his position as a public man—good enough to enable 
him to produce the effect required on the feelings of the House, and not labour- 
ed enough to lead to the suspicion of display. Asa speaker at public meet- 
ings, Lord Ashley is more effective than at the House. On questions of phi- 
lanthropy, particularly where an earnest religious feeling is involved, his whole 
nature seems fired by enthusiasm ; and what is at other times somewhat mea- 
sured and stately in his style, becomes fervid and abandoned to strong impulse. 
He is constantly selected as chairman of such meetings, because under his 
usual quiet demeanour there lies much moral firmness and determination of pur- 
pose ; and because there is a something about his unobtrusive decision of cha- 
racter which quells at once all attempts at disorder. 
__ In person he is tall and well made ; his walk erect and manly. In face he 
is handsome, but the features are somewhat too large. ‘The front face is bet- 
ter than the profile. His eye is large, full, and thoughtful. ‘The expression of 
the countenance is grave, but benevolent. 

Lord Ashiey is the eldest son of the Earl of Shaftesbury, who is Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Lords. He was born in 1801, and has repre- 
sented Dorsetshire since 1831. He sat for Woodstock in 1826, and afterwards 
for Dorchester in 1830. 

In Sir Robert Peel’s former administration, he held the office of one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and was offered an office in the present Government, 
which he declined, as the Government could not then pledge itself to adopt 
his views with respect to the factory children. He is, however, a firm Con- 
servative. Thereader will not have forgotten the manly and sensible letter 
written by Lord Ashley during the late dispute with the University of Oxford. 
As a whole, it was quite characteristic of the man. It displayed vigour and 
a principle, coupled with a full competency to the growing exigencies 
of the hour. 


CASE OF THE CREOLE. 

[If any thing more were wanting to show that England cannot be called upon 
to surrender the slaves of the Creole for punishment, the following article, 
which we find going the rounds of the newspapers, supplies it. The United 
States inevery similar case have declined to surrender fugitives from justice, 
on account of there being no treaty between the two countries to authorize it. } 

The New Haven (Con.) Herald cites the following cases, as clearly demon- 
strating, that the refusal of the British Government to surrender the mutineers 
of the Creole, cannot be regarded by our Government as a just cause of com- 
plaint on its part : 

The doctrine which our Government has uniformly maintained on this sub- 
ject, is that which was stated by Mr. Madison in his letter to Mr. Erskine, of 
Jan. 7th, 1807, in reply to an application for the surrender of certain British 
seamen, who having united with American seamen, lett on board a vessel or- 
dered to Halifax, forcibly took possession of her and brought her into the Uni- 
ted States, and were charged with mutiny, piracy, and an attempt to murder 
their officers. Mr. Madison answered, “that not only no prerogative for the 
purpose in question is vested in the Executive of the United States, but that 
neither the law nor the practice of nations imposes on them an obligation to 
provide for the surrender of fugitives from the jurisdiction of other powers. 
The obligation can result only from special and mutual stipulations, which do 
not exist between the United States and Great Britain.” 

In 1817, an atrocious piracy having been committed on board the American 
schooner Plattsburgh, and Mr. Gallatin, then the American Minster at Paris, 
having expressed a desire for the surrender of Lemolgat, one of the supposed 
pirates, who had taken refuge in France, he was informed by the Duke de 
Richelieu, that as no convention existed between France and the United States 
for the surrender of malefactors, Lemolgat could not be placed at his disposi- 
tion, unless the American Government would engage to act with perfect reci- 
procity under analogous circumstances. Mr. Gallatin replied, ‘that he was 
not authorized to promise that the government of the United States would de- 
liver to the French tribunals a man charged with a similar offence on board a 
French vesscl on the high seas.” “I think on the country,” he adds, ‘that 
the existing laws would, where there is no convention to that effect with a 
foreign country, forbid such a surrender.” 

In 1821, Daniel Sullivan, a British subject, master of a British schooner, 
(called the Maria,) ran away with that schooner and her cargo, and carried them 
into Mount Desert, in the State of Maine. The vessel and cargo were seized 
by our officer at that port, for having entered in violation of our laws. ‘The 
British Minister requested that the British subjects who had committed the of- 
fence should be delivered up to the officers of their own Government, to be 
dealt with according to the laws of their nation. The requisition was referred 
to Mr. Wirt, the Attorney General of the United States for his opinion in_re- 
gard to the right and obligation to surrender. In the very elaborate opinion 
which he gave, under date of Nov. 20, 1821, Mr. Wirt conclusively maintain- 
ed the position that in the absence of a treaty stipulation, neither the obliga- 
tion nor the right to surrender by the President, existed. 

On the 16th of April, 1833, Chief Justice Taney, (then Attorney General of 
the United States,) after having, as he says, attentively considered the applica- 
tion made “by the Charge of the King of Portugal for the delivery of two sea- 
men confined in Boston, whom he charges to have committed the offence of 
piracy, on board the brig Triumphio,” declares his opinion that the Executive 
would not be justified in complying with his request. And in accordance with 
these opinions has been the uniform practice of owr Government, under every 
administration. 

[If we add to the above the following from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, the true state of the case of the Creole will be fully understood. j 

The following article from the Washington Madisonian, (government paper,) 
is of considerable interest, as showing the purport, or the intended purport, of 
Secretary Webster's Letter to Lord Aberdeen, in regard to the Creole slaves. 
We are happy to find from this article, that the controversy is narrowed down 
to a question of dollars and cents ; a very harmless affair,we trust,—as the value 
of the slaves cannot have exceeded $50,000 or $75,000. We can hardly sup- 
pose that the Madisonian would have indited such an article, without assuring 
itself that it correctly expounded the views of the Administration in this 
matter. 





From the Madisonian, March 30th. 
THE CREOLE CASE—MR. RAYNER, 

If Mr. Rayner be correctly reported in the National Intelligencer, he held 
this language, in the House of Representatives, on Monday : 

He did not concur with all the sentiments contained in the letter of the Sec- 
retary of State on the Creole case. Although he felt so indignant at the reso- 
lutions of the member from Ohio (Mr. Giddings) which shocked every feeling 
of humanity in justifying mutiny and murder, yet he did not admit that, in the 
absence of international stipulations, we had aright to demand a surrender of 
those slaves for trial for those crimes. Neither did he admit that the English 
Government was bound, in the absence of any treaty on the subject, to arrest 
and surrender them as fugitive s!aves. 

We are bound to presume, since he comments on the Secretary’s letter, that 
he had condescended to read it ; but this presumption is a good deal shaken, 
by this showing of what he considers its contents. It would undoubtedly be @ 
source of regret, if it should be found, in the end, that the honourable member 
‘+ did not concur with all the sentiments contained in tne letter of the Secre- 
tary ;”’ but this regret would be considerably abated, if it should appear that 
the honourable member had made up his judgment upon the question of con- 
currence without having perused the paper Now, we must beg leave to say, 
that not one of those sentiments, in which the honourable member says he does 
not concur, is to be found in the letter at all. The Secretary of State has as- 
serted no “right to demand a surrender of these slaves fur trial for their crimes,” 
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nor has he any where asserted, or intimated, that “the English Government 
was bound, in the absence of any treaty on the subject, to arrest and surrender 
them as fugitive slaves.” Mr. Rayner seems to have taken his idea of the 

d assumed by the Government of the United States, not from the Secre- 
tary’s letter, but from observations made in the British House of Lords, by 
those who had not seen the letter. These observations, in the main, were Just 
enough, but they had no application to the case. 

The case of the Creole, as presented in the papers and proofs now before 
Congress, is this: An American vessel, having slaves on board, was passing 
from one port of the United States to another. In the course of the voyage,the 
slaves mutinied, rose upon the master and crew, killed one man, ran away with 
the vessel, and carried her into a British port. In that port, British authorities 
went on board the vessel, declared the slaves all free, and by force assisted 
their escape. Those immediately concerned in the murder and mutiny 
they held for some time, but have since, it is understood, set them free. ; 

For these slaves, thus forcibly set free, on board an American vessel carried 
into a British port by mutineers and murderers, the Secretary of State has ex- 

ressed the opinion that compensation ought to be made. This is the substance 
efthe Secretary’s letter. There was no demand for “ fugitive slaves ;” there 
was no demand “for the mutineers and murderers to be sent home for trial.” 
The complaint was of actual interference, by force, by the local British authori- 
ties, in setting the slaves free. 

As to the right of demanding fugitives from justice, or persons charged with 
offences, whether on the land or on the seas, it will, perhaps, in due time, ap- 

ar whether in regard to these questions the Executive Government of the 
country isas benighted, as that it must not expect Mr. Rayner’s concur- 
rence in its opinions. 


$$$ 
PROSPECT OF IMMEDIATELY CLEARING OFF THE ARREARS 
JIN CHANCERY. 

We have great pleasure in copying the following from a late London pa- 

r:— 

Lorp Amuerst vs. Duke or Leeps.—Mr. Stuart, on Saturday, moved that 
this cause might be restored to the paper of the Vice-Chancellor of England 
from that of Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce, the latter learned judge having 
been engaged in ét as counsel. ; 

The tae Chancellor said, the causes were transferred without any inquiry 
into circumstances, and a very slight reason was sufficient for restoring them. 
The reason now assigned was oufheiont in the present case. His lordship add- 
ed, that there was good ground to hope that the present cases would be heard 
at an early period, for he had caused inquiry tobe made into the number of 
causes in arrear, and it was found that there were only 180 ready for hearing. 
All these would, probably, be cleared off during the four or five weeks of the 
present sittings; and the courts would then only have to hear causes arising 
fromday today. This would be a state of things occurring for the first time 
during the last 300 years. pred ws 

[The intelligence, conveyed in this remark of his’ lordship, is, indeed, of a 
most gratifying nature, not only in itself, but as another specimen of Conser- 
vative energy. It is the first fruits of improvement in the mode of conducting 
business in this expensive and dilatory court ; and since steps already taken to- 
wards amelioration have been found of so much advantage, we may rest assur- 
ed that no very long period will elapse before they are followed up by others 
of an equally judicious character. ‘The lengthened nature of the written pro- 
ceedings, the costly mode of taking evidence, the protracted inquiries before 








the master, the monopoly of the courts, by which officer after officer is allowed 
to drag unearned fees from the pockets of the unfortunate suitor; all these, 
and many more, will, no doubt, be reviewed by the searching intellect of Lord 
Lyndhurst, in order to their amendment ; and to whom, we would ask, can the 
consideration of them be so satisfactorily left as to the firs) Lord Chancellor 


| thousand miles in extent ! 


since the days of Sir Thomas More, whose time has not been fully occupied in | 


disposing of the enormous arrear of causes with which the court he presided in 
was so completely overwhelmed ?} 





~Married,—On Friday, the 8th of April, by the Rev. Mr. Pardie, assistant Minister of } munications. 


St. Thomas’ church, B. W. Milready, M.D., of this city, to Jane, only daughter of 
Wm. Henry Gall, Esq ,of Frederictun, N.B. 


Died,—At Gananoque, Upper Canada, on the 6th inst., at the residence of her son- 
in-law, John S. McDonald, Esq.,in the 61st year of her age, Margaret McDonald, a na- 
tive of Perthshire, Scotland, relict of the late David Auchinvole, of Hudson, N. Yerk, 
and sister to the Hon. John and Collin McDonald, Esq ,of Gananoque, deeply lamented 
by all who knew her. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 3-4a 7 per cent. prem. 





Wiens AIBIOW. 
Pas NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 1842. 





We are without later intelligence from London, but the Great Western, 
which sailed on the 2nd inst., may be expected between this and Monday. Mr. 
Cunard’s steamer of the 4th may be also expected at Boston about Wednesday 
or Thursday. 

The Dee, one of the West India line of steamers, arrived here in the early 
part of the week, and sailed for Halifax after a stay of 24 hours. 
turn in about ten days, and proceed again to the West Indies. She is a beau- 
tiful vessel ; her burden is 1840 tons, 500 horse power, and is 245 feet on 
deck, and 40 feet beam ; draws 17 feet of water ; she carries two hfe boats 
capable of containing forty persons each ; she has besides four qufrter boats. 
Her officers and crew number eighty-five. 
vessels, has arrived at New Orleans. 


The Aberdeen, another of these fine 





It is gratifying to perceive that the idea of intersecting Ireland with Rail- 
roads to and from the most important stations is not abandoned, although the 
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distinguished by that cheerfulness and appearance of contentment which at- 
tend activity and exertion in peaceful pursuits. In Canada, there prevailed an 
almost universal gloom, the consequence of recent internal commotion ; of the 
still existin, conflict and rancour of political feeling ; or of the withered hopes 
of many who, having os largely in land, have received little or no re- 
turn for their money. This was my early impression ; and any thing I have 
since observed, or by inquiry ascertained, has served to confirm it, and to satis- 
fy me that of the two countries the States hold out for agricultural pursuits by 
far the greater advantages to persons ssed of any capital. , 

“With the exception of portions of cleared land, varying from fifty acres in 
some situations to several hundreds in others, Upper Canada is an immense and 
trackless forest, forlorn and forbidding at best ; and in many places rendered 
more gloomy and repulsive by the trees having been burnt preparatory to be- 
ing cut down, and consequently now presenting to the eye nothing but bare 
and blackened poles. 

“‘ And with regard to what is called cleared land, it consists of no more than 
a patch hers and there, on which the huge pines that for ages had been tenants 
of the soil, have by the application of fire and axe been reduced to stumps 
four feet in height, so thick set as in many places to bid defiance to the plough, 
ew? to preclude any mode of cultivation except sowing and hand-raking the 
seed. 

“There are here no railways, and no interior water-carriage,—advantages 
so amply enjoyed in the States; and although there are roads, they are of such 
a description as to be nearly impassable, excepting in winter, when the sleigh 
is made use of. 

“‘ Upper Canada, too, is comparatively destitute of local markets, or of any 
proper outlet for the surplus produce of the land ; for the population is not only 
thin and widely scattered, but themselves chiefly agricultural, each family there- 
fore raising sufficient for its own supply ; and there are no towns of any mag- 
mitude to create any considerable demand for the surplus ; nor if there were, are 
easy means of transport afforded. 

“There is, however, one description of persons to whom a settlement in 
these forests may prove tolerable—the labourer, and especially the hardy 
Highlander, who, glad to escape from privation at home, and delighted to roam 
at large, may with his own hands and assisted by a family of sons, erect a rude 
hovel of log, gradually clear a quantity of land sufficient for a subsistence, and 
in the course of time come to possess a small property, the height of his ambi- 
tion. Except to such persons, clearing land here cannot be attractive or made 
remunerating.” 

Now we have of course no sort of objection to the Captain's preference for 
the republican side of the border, for this is a fine country, highly rich and fer- 
tile, and offering every variety of soil and climate to the husbandman ; but 
do positively object to his unjust representations of a country of which he saw so 
little, and of which he seems to be incompetent to form a proper judgment. 
The statements he makes with regard to Canada are untrue, and some pub- 
lic spirited person there should forthwith take steps to refute his assertions 
and disabuse the public mind on the subject in England, where the book is cal- 
culated to do the province great mischief. 

The whole of the extracts above are inaccurate, both in tenor and fact. 
What can be more preposterous than to say, that Canada has no interior water 
carriage, when she has in truth, scarcely any other mode of convey- 
ance! Canada borders on the St. Lawrence and the great lakes—where the 
settlements chiefly are, and these present a great highway passing the very 
doors of all the principal cities, towns, and villages in the two provinces for a 
St. Johns in Lower Canada is not exactly upon the 
St. Lawrence we admit,but it is connected with it by a Rail Road? Bytown is on 
that magnificent stream,the Ottowa, which bears on its bosom its ample supply of 
steamers. The Welland and Rideau canals, are also superb inland water com- 
In the winter the snow forms admirable modes of conveyance, so 
much so that the heaviest carting is reserved for that season. Snow, indeed, is 








| the poor man’s friend, and its abundance is a blessing, while its scarcity is a ca- 


| lamity. 
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Capt. B. has also the boldness to state that Canada is destitute of local mar- 
kets. What are local markets but towns and cities, and where is there a coun- 
try that has a larger or even so large a prorortion of them for its rural popula- 
Considering that Canada is not a manufacturing country, the number 


yet Capt. B. says there are xo towns to create a demand for surplus produce, 
and no means of transport to them if there were! If this gentleman had made 
a little inquiry he would have found that the Americans alone, carried and sold 
to this country of no towns, no roads, and no markets—breadstuffs to the value 
of four millions of dollars during the last year ; and cattle and other provision 
in like proportion. 


| 
| 
| and size of her towns are actually above the usual standard of other countries ; 
| 


The country he furthermore tells us has no proper outlet. What is the 
river St. Lawrence but an outlet, and an outlet too upon nature’s grandest 
scale? The map, if he had consulted it,would have taught him this if he did not 
learn it when at school. That it is not only an outlet, but used as such is prov- 
ed from the circumstance that from five to seven hundred square rigged vessels 
visit it annually, and depart laden with the produce of the Canadian soil, either 
in timber, potashes, wheat, flour, or provisions. 

We have said enough of this book; but we would recommend some 
gentlemen of character and influence in the colony to take means to have 
its misstatements corrected in the leading British journals, or persons of Capital 
about to emigrate may be turned away from Canada and sent to Australia, New 


attempts hitherto made have proved abortive. Mr. F. French has recently | Zealand, &c. The influence of Capt. Barclay’s name may be apt to give cur- 


tried to effect it as a public measure ; but herein he was very properly opposed 
by Sir Robert Peel, who argued against both the custom and the propriety of 
such a step. Sir Robert observed that all measures of such a nature were 
found to be best in the hands of individuals or of incorporated companies, who 
having either personal interest, or powerful arguments founded on experience 
to urge them in the completion of such undertakings, would execute them more 
promptly, as well as more economically than could be effected by public au- 
thorities. Sir Robert Peel, nevertheless, presented no discouragements to un- 
dertakings of that kind, and suggested that Exchequer Bills might probably 
be borrowed upon proper securities, and works of the nature proposed might 
thus be forwarded. 

Lord Monteagle’s speech on the Exchequer Bills Fraud, a copy of which will 
be found in our columns to-day, is of an interesting nature, being ofa preliminary 
exculpatory character in that affair. His lordship therein gives a summary his- 
tory of the Exchequer-bill business during the last half century, and, indeed, 
the speech is quite satisfactory as to any charge of negligence on the part of 
his lordship. There seems to have been the want of due caution in some of 
the departments, and the poin.s of deficiency were reported by the commission- 
ers of inquiry, but they were not such as came within Lord Monteagle’s con- 
trol. His Lordship’s motion for a committee was therefore withdrawn as 
unnecessary. 
CAPTAIN BARCLAY’S WORK ON THE 

CANADA. 

This veteran sportsman, pedestrian, and what not, paid a visit to this coun- 
try last year, and on his return published an account of his journeyinge. It ap- 
pears that his object was “to fix a location” for his daughter, who is in this 
country. Like a good and affectionate father he examined divers tracts of 
land on both sides of the line, but speedily determined to have nothing to 
do with Canada—that being too poor a country, and he giving the preference 
to the United States. The following passages are some of the Captain’s dic- 
ta: they are from the Spectator. 

A daughter of the celebrated pedestrian, Captain Barclay, “ having cast her 
lot on the other side of the Atlantic,” wished, with her husband, to have her 
father’s advice as an agriculturist respecting the comparative merits of Canada 
and the United States, as a country to settle in. Accordingly, Captain Bar 
clay started for America, in April, 1841; and, landing at Boston on the 6th 

flay, commenced the tour, with the same activity, if not juvenility, as when 
he started on his feat of a thousand miles in a thousand successive hours.— 
After driving about Massachusetts to examine its farm-houses, farming, roads, 
and cattle, he started for New York ; whose vicinity wis subjected to a similar 
scrutiny, He then passed up the Hudson, and reached Niagara by coach and 
phaeton ; visiting the farmers as he went along, examining their farms, and 
criticizing their operations. In Canada the Scottish agriculturist spent ten 
“= his eurvey ; and, Tory as he is, pronounced a verdict against it. 
viens baa a had been impressed with a marked difference be- 

Jnited States. In the latter, the people were everywhere 
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rency to his opinions, erroneous as they are, on this subject. 





THE WEST INDIA STEAMERS. 

Complaints are very general from all parts of the West Indies of irregular- 
ity in the arrivals and departures of these vessels, but we do not think that 
sufficient allowance is made for the unexpected difficulties that naturally arise 
in all new undertakings, especially upon the extensive and magnificent scale on 
which these steamers are established. Perhaps there has been rather too much 
haste in getting these vessels afloat ; and we think too, that the plan and its 
ramifications is rather too vast and complex. But this is an error that will soon 
rectify itself. We are of opinion, that one half the number of vessels would 
have been sufficient in the outset, and these should have been confined to the 
principal and most frequented routes. The question is frequently asked why 
We should say 
from an over-estimate of the business that was to be done, and the profits that 


this company has run into such an extravagant expenditure. 


were to be realized—a mistake which the bills upon the company will soon 
render apparent, and the natural remedy of retrenchment will then follow. The 
outlay of £260,000 sterling per annum on the part of the government, which 
excites so much surprise, is easily explained. The government have always 
kept up an expensive packet establishment with the West India colonies, for 
the purpose of sending despatches and carrying the general mails. These 
steamers supersede the trouble and expense of the old packet vessels, some 
of which were sinall sloops of war. No doubt the government has effected a 
saving by discontinuing the old system, transferring the mails to these 
steamers, and paying the nett sum of £260,000. The armament of those 
steamers should excite no surprise, for on the former plan all the packets were 
armed, and during the wars fought some of the most gallant actions. It is a 
principle with the British government always to have the mails, of whatever 
description, effectually protected ; and even in England the ordinary mail 
coaches are never without a guard, who is on all occasions, both day and night, 
fully armed and equipped for the protection of his important charge. 
We hope we have cleared up a great deal of mystery in a few words. 





We find the following in the New York papers. 
the Creole case is now fully understood every where 


A Case in Point.—Charleston Law and British Law.—Several seamen of 
the British ship Ann Hall who were committed to prison at Charleston in Feb- 
ruary last, at the instance of the British Consul, for having seized and confined 
the master with hand-cuffs and a straight jacket, under pretence that he was in- 
toxicated or insane, were recently brought before the Hon. Jacob Axson, Re- 
corder of Charleston, on habeas corpus, to obtain their discharge. His Ho- 
nour delivered his opinion, discharging the prisoners, on the ground that in 
the absence of any treaty stipulation to that effect between this country and 
Great Britain, there was no authority to arrest or retain them as fugitives 
| from justice. If such is Charieston law, it is very much like British law, as 


The principle involved in 


exemplified in the case of the slaves of the Creole. If American Courtsnve- 
no right to detain British subjects for crimes committed on Board of British 


vessels, then, by parity of reasoning, British Courts have no right to detain 
American subjects for crimes committed on board of American vessels. 








*,* We crave the indulgence of our readers while we make the following 
statement. 

We announced last year that we should present our readers with a por- 
trait of Wasninctox with the commencement of the volume of 1842, and pro- 
mised that it should be fully equal if not superior to any of our previous offer- 
ings. Toenable usto do this we engaged an artist, the person who en- 
graved the Duke of Wellington, to execute the work, who entered into an ex- 
press and positive agreement that it should be executed ‘in the same style as 
the Duke, and be fully equal to it in all respects. The artist also positive- 
ly pledged himself to deliver to us the plate finished and completed on or be- 
fore the 30th of Nov. 1841. 

The time named arrived, but the plate was not ready, notwithstanding 
we had made the artist repeated advances of money, and he continued to put 
us off by various pretexts and delays from day to day and week to week until 
nearly the beginning of March 1842. It was in vain that we represented to 
him the injurious effects of this procrastination and the unpleasant predicament 
we were placed in by not keeping our promise to the subscribers. 

Towards the end of February, nearly three months after the stipulated pe- 
riod, the plate was brought home, but finished in such a slovenly and un- 
artist like style that it was impossible to present it to the public. 

As the period had so far elapsed—as the artist had disappointed us so often 
and so little dependence could be placed in his promises, we determined to put 
the plate into the hands of another engraver, to be finished. We did so, and 
that engraver worked upon it with assiduity for a month, and brought it to us 
so much improved that we were induced to put it to press; but after some 
hundred or two had been wrought off we still found it inferior to our expecta- 
tions ; and ascertaining that it could not be further improved, we have ordered 
the printer to suspend his labours. 

The question now presents itself what is to be done? Shall we issue a 
plate that does not satisfy ourselves—is inferior to those that have preceded it, 
and does not redeem the promise we have made to our readers? We have no 
hesitation in saying, No! for we do not desire the honour of making a shabby 
present and of disappointing our friends. We may go a step farther, and 
ask if it be consistent with the character of this journal, or be honourable to 
ourselves, to issue an inferior Portrait of Geornck Wasnincton’? Should we 
not be offering an insult to our American subscribers who we are professing 
to compliment ; and should we not be doing a violence to our feelings which 
no consideration would justify! We have therefore resolved to lay this plate 
aside and sacrifice the few hundred dollars it has cost us. 

Our readers however shall not be entirely disappointed, for we will lose no 
time in bringing out the next two plates, viz—Wesrminster Appey and 
Tue Carrrot at Wasuineton, both of which are now in the hands of en- 
gravers. 

But it will be asked if we have abandoned the intention of issuing the 
Portrait of Washington? Certainly not, for we have already concerted 
measures for procuring an entire new plate, from a different artist, which shall 
be perfect, and redeem our pledges to the subscribers. And as soon as these 
arrangements are made we will report further to our readers. 


AGENJS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 

Curns, the Newspaper Agent at New Orleans, has absconded and defrauded 
a multitude of Publishers in every part of the country, ourselves among the 
number. 

The frauds and robberies of this class of persons are becoming intolerable ; 
more is lost by them than by the subscribers, and as regards this journal the 
losses by its agents during its existence would constitute a comfortable inde- 
pendence. 

No class of persons labor with so much intensity as newspaper writers ; in 
no profession is there so much fatigue and exhaustion, physical and mental, as 
in ours—and no persons in the community are so unceremoniously fleeced of 
their hard earnings by their subordinates as we are. It is no uncommon thing 
for persons at a distance to apply for the agency of a paper for the express ob- 
ject of replenishing their own pockets, and robbing their employers. In some 
cases agents have retained our funds to set up journals in opposition to us— 
thus firing upon us with our own ammunition. 

There are two causes for this state of things ; first the loose ideas entertained 
generally of newspapers as constituting property ; and secondly, from the mis- 
taken forbearance of publishers in regard to fraudulent agents, in not promptly 
exposing them. The audacity and magnitude of Curn’s delinquencies, how- 
ever, have induced some of the suffering journals to speak out freely, a prac- 
tice that we trust will be followed up hereafter, for there is no reason why 
newspaper defaulters should not be exposed in the same way that the employees 
of Banks and other institutions are, where trust and confidence are reposed and 
betrayed. 

If such defaulters were dealt with energetically, it would drive off many of 
the harpies who now prowl from office to office committing their depredations, 
and their places would be supplied by persons of ability and integrity. Per- 
sons of ability and integrity, however, are to be found among newspaper Agents 
in great numbers, but we should have more, and they would thrive better, if 
the crop were weeded occasionally with the editorial harrow. 

As respects ourselves we have very many zealous, faithful, and trustworthy 
agents, but we take this opportunity of saying that we shall, in all future cases 
of delinquency, expose the name of every defaulting agent. We hope that one 
or two of our agents, whom we will not now name, will take note of this gentle 
hint. 

Some years ago we sent an Agent to New Orleans to make the annual col- 
lections. In a few weeks he collected and wasted upwards of a thousand dol- 


lars. After some time we obtained a statement from him of his outlays, in 
which the following items appeared : 


For board and wines, per diem,...---...-.-.--.- 494400 $4,00 
For Bar expenses, i. 4 wav dene weensbsncctaane 2,00 
For washing, visiting cards, and perfumery, do........... 1,00 


After footing up these items the gentleman still found his pockets minus $250, 
and this deficit he desired us to place against his salary, and consoled us with 
the assurance that he had been keeping up the respectability of our concern ! 





We copy the following report from Washington, knowing nothing whatever 
of its accuracy. 

It is rumoured in town that the resident Minister from Great Britain—Mr. 
Fox—has taken exceptions at some circumstances which have arisen in the 
course of the negociations with Lord Ashburton, wherein he thinks that he has 
not been treated with the peculiar consideration to which he is entitled by po- 
sition, and in consequence of this displeasure, has announced his intention of 
taking his departure for England. 


A FAITHFUL PUBLIC SERVANT. 

In the House of Lords, March the 4th, 

Lord Brovenam drew the attention of the government to the smallness of 
the pensions to the daughters of Sir R. Kennedy (£50 each,) who had rendered 
such essential services to the country, and whose honesty was so strict that he 
died in absolute poverty. 

The Duke of Wetutnoron said his attention had not been called to the sub- 
ject. Sir R. Kennedy was a most deserving officer, and no individual deserved 
more highly of his country for the manner in which he had discharged the ar- 
duous office of chief commissary general. He had in the course of his ser- 
vices most satisfactorily accounted for sums passing through his hands to the 
amount of from 54 to 55 millions sterling. He would most certainly give hie 
attention to the subject. 


Knickerbocker Magazine for April, 1842.—The number of this excellent 
magazine for the present month has duly made its appearance, and we have 
pleasure in noticing the vigor and spirit with which its literary treasures are 
continually accumulated. The papers are rich and racy as usual, and are con- 





tributed by many who are ornaments of learning 
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PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY EVENING, April 18—First time in 
Prisoner at War, written by D. Jerroid, Esq., and 


now perfo 
market, London. See a ne ener aE We Comedy of the West End, or the 
Irish saumbirle ines th time. 
The is in preparation, and will be produced during the week. 








The Drama. 





Park Theatre.—Right glad are we to announce the prospect of better times 
in theatrical affairs, although we accompany the announcement with a remark 
somewhat egotistical: namely, that we are inclined to take some portion of 
the credit to ourselves, of producing a favourable reaction. The play of ‘‘ The 
West End” is really a sprightly production, and there is at least sufficient origi- 
nality in it to give its author a claim to be considered as more than a mere 
playwright. It is true that we must consider all effects as meretricious, 
which apply themselves merely to the eye, yet even the stage appoint- 
ments, when closely applicable to the circumstances of the piece, and ac- 
companied by a smart and spirited dialogue, in the conduct of a plot which 
arrests the attention, are worthy of approval and encouragement ; they con- 
tribute not a little to the verisimilitude of the drama with nature and the man- 
ners of the world, and thus give increased vigour to the representation. 

“ The West End,” as now played at The Park, is altogether perfect as to 
the text: the prompter has now indeed almost a sinecure in one part of his 
vocation, and it is highly creditable, although no more than proper, to all the 
members of the establishment who take part in this play, that they have ear- 
nestly set themselves to work to know their business. On Wednesday evening 
last there was not a stop in either the dialogue or the scene-shifting, and the 
characters were sustained with a fidelity and spirit that would do credit to any 
theatre in existence. Among the scenes given in this piece, there is one which 
cannot but be interesting to ali who have ever seen the fascinating original. It 
is a view of the picturesque and fashionable village of Richmond in Surry, by 
moonlight, and illuminated, as it were, by the gay families who reside within 
the delightful mansions of which it is composed ; prominently elevated in the 
foreground, is the far-famed Star and Garter Hotel, and the gradual descent 
of the street from thence to the bridge is distinctly visible by means of the 
lighted apartments. The view is taken above Richmond Bridge, and apparently 
from the beautiful valley near to Petersham,thus shewing the bend of the Thames 
when turning towards Twickenham, and reminding us of the delicacies of the 
well-known “ Eel Pie House,” albeit that delectable spot is not included in the 
picture. The painting does great credit to the scene painter ; but in the stage 
representation there is, perhaps, too much side-liglt for doing justice to the 
effects of which it is susceptible. 

But not only are the principal characters well sustained ; the parts of the 
servants and attendants are much improved ; they are now done pretty much 
like the automaton prototypes which they represent ; but in coming into the 
improvement, it is to be hoped that they will not run into a fault of the opposite 
kind, and become careless and slovenly in their manner,whilst discontinuing the 
uncalled-for bow. 

We perceive with great satisfaction that industry and perseverance are now 
the order of the day in this establishment ; these are already beginning to ex- 
hibit their salutary consequences, and they must ultimately tend to prosperity. 
The new and popular play of ‘‘ Marriage” is in rehearsal, and will probably be 
produced in the course of the ensuing week. We trust that, as in ‘“‘ The West 
End,” the actors will take great pains to learn theys parts, and that the stage- 
management will insist on the minutia of the performance ; this last is of far 
more importance than the audience themselves are aware of. ‘“ The Prisoner 
at War” will speedily follow ‘“ Marriage,”’ and thus we see before us a goodly 
promise of Comedy during the season. From this we hope the management 
will not be tempted to deviate, for, although it takes a long time to build up a 
particular taste, a single blast may blow it down, unless all has become well 
cemented together. 

Bowery Theatre.—The force at this Theatre has been greatly augmented and 
improved, and comedy is performed in a very excellent style. There have been 
recently added to the establishment the following artists, viz., Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. Ayling, and Mr. Chapman, the last of whom has been 
long favorably known at The Park Theatre in the department of low comedy. 
These, together with McCutcheon, Gates, Foster, Mrs. Herring, &c., inde- 
pendently of the Star performances of Mrs. Shaw,form a goodly strength, and 
accordingly we find capital casts of such plays as ‘‘ The Heir at Law,” ‘“ The 
Rivals,” “The Love Chase” &c. ‘The manager has effected a new modifica- 
tion of prices of admission also, which he probably considers to be called for by 
the condition of the times; but whatever his motives the measure has answer 
ed his purpose. 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—On Monday evening a new piece called “ Boz” 
was produced here, the object of which, evidently, was to shew up the exces- 
sive lionizing which was carried on, in this city, upon the arrival of the distin- 

guished author, known under this nom de guerre. It is an exceedingly rare 
occurrence, that a piece brought out at this theatre, should come short of the 
excellence intended, for the manager’s tact is so undoubted and well known, 
that there is an implicit confidence placed in his approval, and his audiences go 
to the house with the assurance that they will be pleased. But this “ Boz” is, 
we think, a failure. The dialogue is meagre, the incidents are not striking, and 
the greatest merits which are found in the representation, are those of the 
scenery andthe tableaux. But even these last, although strictly after the 
plates we have seen of the subjects, are not happily selected ;—the best of them 
is that of the Fracas between Oliver Twist and Claypole. The author of the 
piece has frittered Sam Weller to death, by making his part of the dialogue to 
consist only of strings of bad similes, dragged in by the head and shoulders 
without remorse. ‘The dinner to “ Boz” was pointless, and the quantity of 
wine handed over the screen to the ladies, was broad and coarse. The house, 
nevertheless, is literally crammed every night, the audiences probably trying to 
discover good things in the new piece. 





Miss Clarendon’s Readings and Recitations.—This very young lady who, 


also, is as yet extremely weak ; but that can be strengthened by proper means 
and instruction. Her private exercise, also, has been either alone or before 


negligent observers, for we perceive that she distorts a very lovely face when 
she intends to be vigorous in her utterance. 

In spite of all this, we are free to admit, that Miss Clarendon possesses many 
of the requisite qualities for an able speaker and reader. She requires, however, 
an able, rigid, and judicious master of elocution, and her study should be intense 
both for what she has yet to learn, and for what she has to unlearn ; and if the 
stage be the profession of her choice,she should make it a point to take inferior 
characters for a while, taking care to act them well, whilst she is studying 
others of higher quality. Above all things, she should cultivate ‘“ action,— 
action,—action.”’ 
*.* We would call the attention of travellers and others, to the advertisement 
of Mrs. Wright, who proposes opening a Boarding-house, in a most convenient 
situation, for mercantile sojourners in this city ; and where they will have all 
the advantages of a public hotel, without its bustle and disturbance. We are 
persuaded that, with the care and attention which she will bestow for the com- 
fort of her inmates, she will deserve and also obtain success in her under- 
taking. — 

Poisoning of Leeches by the Blood of the Sick.—In the beginning of May 
there was brought to the Rede Hospital for males, a butcher, who had con- 
tracted malignant carbuncle in cutting up an ox which had died of that disease. 
Among the means employed were 120 leeches, which were to be applied in 
three Svisions to the right arm, all of which died on being taken off the skin of 
the patient. The chemist being informed of the case, though he did not doubt 
that the death of the leeches proceeded from the blood which they had sucked 
and were full of, had several other lively and fresh leeches applied, and these 
also immediately fell off dead. This having occurred in the calamitous time of 
the cholera, curiosity was excited to know whether leeches would also die 
from the effects of the blood sucked from cholera patients ; and it was found 
on good information that this had occurred in the cholera hospital.—Medical 
Gazette. 

ELECT BOARD —Superior accommodations, with board may be obtained by two Gen- 

tlemen and their wives, without children, or by four single gentlemen, in one of 
the best houses in St. John’s Park. The house will be entirely ready by the first of 
May. As the establishment may be justly considered that of a private family, the most 


unexceptionable references will be expected and given. For Cards of address please 
apply at this office. April 16-3t 


ENTEEL AND WELL FURNISHED APARTMENTS TO LET WITH BREAK AsT 
AND TEA —The situation is very convenient, being within one minutes’ walk of 
the Park. The apartments consist of three rooms on the first floor, all communicating 
with each other. Terms moderate. Apply at No. I St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and Vesey sts. April 16. 


RIVATE BOARDING—BROADWAY.—Mrs. S. WRIGHT will open on the Ist of 
May, the houses No. 137 and 139 Broadway. next door above the City Hotel, asa 
private boarding establishment, and wil! receive transient and permanent boarders. 
The houses are being newly painted and papered, a new doorway and entrance made 
The table will be supplied with the best the market affords—an early dinner will be 
served at 1 o’clock and unother at 3}. 

A sitting room will be appropriated to Ladies, and a smoking and reading room for 
Gentlemen, where will be kept some of the morning and evening papers, and many 
English newspapers. 

Travellers will find all the comforts and convenience of Hotels, without the noise 
and bustle and at considerable less charge. April 16-2t* 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. MORTIMER & HUNT (late Storr and Morumer,) 

beg to announce their determination of immediately closing their Establishment in 
this country, in doing which, they respectfully invite the Public to an inspection of 
their extensive stock of Jewellery, Plaie, Plated Goods, &c , which they have instruct- 
ed their Agent to dispose of at Prime Cost, and in very many cases at a great sacrifice. 
This notice is well worthy attention, as the stock will positively be disposed of with- 
out reserve. 

All persons having any claim against Messrs. Mortimer & Hunt. will please to send 
an account of the same to 341 Broadway, for examination and hquidation, and all per- 
sons indebted to the Firm are requested to pay the same there as early as Convenient. 

N B.—The House to be let from the Ist May next. April 16-2t 




















HINA MAGNOLIA, with several thousand flowers now in bloom.—W. Russell, 
Florist, &c., corner of Smith and Livingston Streets, Brooklyn, L I., respectfully 
invites his friends and the public to his collection of rare and splendid plants, &c., 
now in bloom and for sale at reasonable prices, viz., The true sps. of Rnododeudron 
Arboreum, from the East Indies, also his Hibrib Rhododendrons Russellianum, and 
Grandiflorand, &c., Azalias, Verbenas, Primulas, Cactuses, Ixias, Cyclemens, Pzonias, 
Gladioluses, Tuberoses, large specimens of the White and Yellow Banksia Rose, 
Yellow Tea, Yellow Moisette, La Marque, Agrippina, &c. His new varieties of Seed- 
ling Violas (Heartsease or Pansey) are acknowledged to be superior to a yet seen 
inthis country. He has named six varieties after the following distinguished Ladies 
and Gentlemen, viz —Lord Morpeth, Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, Mrs. Shedg- 
wick, Mrs Embury, Mrs. Sigourney. These varities will be sold by subscription, viz., 
at $6 the collection, the plants ready for sale the first week in June. 

N.B. A rare collection of Camellias, and Geraniums, and beautiful Boquets of 
Roses, Verbenas, Mignionette, Helitropes, &c., at 50 cents and upwards. 3-4 of amile 
from the Ferry. April 9-3t. 

RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwaras. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar. 12-14, 


Ss‘ GEORGE'S SOCIETY, NEW YORK.—The Fifty-sixth Anniversary Dinner of 
this Soviety, will be given at the City Hotel on Saturday the 23d April, at 5 o’clock, 
P.M. Tickets may be had of 

Henry Dixon, Cedar Street, } 

Robert Bage, 143 Water Street, 

Saml. C. Shaw, 100 Maiden lane, 


Stewards. 
Henry Owen, 91 John Street, corner of Gold. J : _April 2-3t. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC 
TURES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
TS undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the ying of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Professjon that he has established an institu- 
tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections, Strictures, 
Fistule, Diseases of the Bladder. Kidneys, &c. : 

The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder.) and it is well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients te make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
= operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined toa very limited num- 

er. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urimary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbation of his friends in 
the proféssion, and the public. 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
a oy Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M: D 

an. 1-tf. 




















it will be remembered, made a few appearances at the late National and Park 
Theatres, has been induced to give a series of Recitations and Readings, at 
the New York Society Library,some of these being, also, imitations of histrionic 
artists. We consider the thing an entire failure, yet, as we really believe that 
the young lady possesses a large share of hitherto uncultivated talent, which we 
should hereafter be sorry to find neglected or distorted, we shall take the liberty 
to tell her a few painful truths, assuring her, at the same time, they are in per- 
fect candour, and in the hope that she may either profit by them, or, at least, 
examine them. 

Miss Clarendon has come before the public,as a professor of elocution,without 
having studied even the elements of her art. Her figure being graceful, her 
countenance pleasing, and her self-possession complete, her friends have mis- 
takingly persuaded her that she had all the requisites for attraction that could 
be necessary for her success, and they seem to have hurried her into the arena 
regardless of consequences. But an elocutionist—if we may use such a word— 
besides being imbued with fine taste and a florid imagination, should have stu- 
died and practised the use of the voice, should know well the force of right 
utterance and of intonation, should be without mannerism, should not have 


favourite attitudes and positions, but should have voice, action, and style exact-‘ 


ly adapted to the nature of the subject in hand. If the subject be quaint, severe, 
or difficult, it should have been read again and again until all the peculiarities 
were perfectly understood and fairly mastered ; and, in sliort, it is the business 
of such a one to point out, if possible, new beauties, rather than to neglect 
those which are generally ascertained 

Now—we say it with regret—Miss Clarendon abounds in false emphasis,and 
her manner isin all things the same. Her recitations consist of a correct de 
livery of the text,—which is the mere merit of a school-girl, and it is impossible 
4o discover the beauties of the poet from such a style of reading ; for it is appa- 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation tor the Hair® 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
| and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and is the only known specific 
| Capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
reoms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ov which are the words “* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. : 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. TU ‘ 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers wha are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regu'ar voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tl.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 











ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 


From England 
| 2d of April from Bristol. 


From New York. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 
16th of June for Bristol. 
lith of August for Liverpool. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool. 

17th of Nov, for Liverpool. 22d of October from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29. tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 


THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 

W S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the pnblic 

e that he has fitted up the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 

| good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together witn such 

prices as will square with the times, to insure a pertion of public patronage, which he 
has heretofore so liberally experienced. 

N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock 


2ist of May from Liverpool. 
16th of July from Bristol. 


Oct 23-6m. 


rently the head and not the heart which is engaged. Miss Clarendon’s physique, 


that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now wpened for the 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in a manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
— are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 

e house. 
To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most eres and fashionable style of French and English 
kery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. : 
The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the wo ’ 
The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his epee assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement terf times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 








—_—~ 


CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 

W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 

e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York ; and from the arrangements he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 
duced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 
after their preduction, and previous to publication. 

W. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at shoit notice, and on moderate terms, M U SIC, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts Say ye to orchestras of any description. 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Characteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy «ress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be readv for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Tavlor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ball 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance. dec. 4-tf 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
ers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 
ESPECTFULLY inform the re that in consequence of “the difficult times”’ 
they have REOUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON, and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and Camel’s Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 


opened a branch office at 
257 Bleeker Street. 
Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing onparel cleansed in the best manner nov27 6m. 
SILK DRESSES WATERED. FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
sae Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 














Acadia, Riery, Commander —_—— t. 16, 
Coiumbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 

Caledonia, Mc‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rieiy, do 4 " 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. |, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with evei y convenience, and 
the best of st: res are provided. 7 

Ik7 Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Cpecte, apy, at 26 Broad-st. to 

Oct. 16-tf. ARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
7S Ships ofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each mouth as follows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J B. Pell, master,i6th March, July,and Nov. 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
lst April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. , Masters. Days of es from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
fork. . 

Argo, lc. Anthony, jr March 8, July 8, Nov. §JApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, iD. Lines, wie “ome “4 + 8, * g& © § 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. &| “ 24, * 24, “ 2 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, =~ Ee * © “ 16lJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, j)C. Stoddard, -  \*. ae 8 e* & * 6 
Albany, Watson, Mey 6, Sept. G6.jan. GH * 20 * O, * & 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘ 16jJuly 1, Nov. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, a = = tm * 8, * » “= § 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 6} * 24, * 24, % 9% 
Sully, WCThompson| * 16, “ 16, ‘ I6jAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W. W. Pell, + m,: ~~ We "_ * SS ° 8 ="? 





These vesSels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

» This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, |W. H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. i7 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, * 10, © 30, “He w *  * 
Gladiator, T. Britton, *. oa. ey * 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) © #J7, *% #27, * 17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, nH, “'R, oa eee, oe, eee 
Quebec, F H Hepard, me. © & ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, Marchi, July 1, Nov. li “* 17, * i “* 
Samson, Smith, >i * ee “nm *Ft, * & * @ 
HendrickHudson E. E. Morgan, “« 20, “* 9, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | * 10, ‘ 10, “ 30) * 97, * 2, * BF 
Westminster, G. Moore, | “ 90, 20, “ Q20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children mgt gsm without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

















Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘ 13\Sept. 1, Jan: 3, May | 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, “ 19 * 7, * 9 © 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, ‘es = .~ m*a Bm *B 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, * 19, ‘“ 19 
Independence, |Nye, - 7, 8 Oe eee eg 
Sheflield, |F. P Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 1310ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, Cropper, “i8, “ 4&9, “ % * 7% 7, ° 

Siddons, Cobb. “my /° Sy * ef mo ma * 38 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, anenem)| “7, *- & FF FT* ee 2 * @ 
$. Whitney, |Thompson, “ 13, ‘ 138,  4J3/Nov. 1, March 1, July | 
Columbus, Cole, ea 6 he Fe ae 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, oe 25, oc 2 ’ “ 95 “ 13, “oe 13, “ 13 
South America, \Bailey, jOct. 1, Feb. 1, June ij “ 19, 19, “ 19 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | ‘** 7, *§ a 7] «& 95, & 25, “ 
United States, (Britton, — “ 13, “ 13, “ 4§3/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, ft Fi Sh Le AS... OE AIR 
Garrick, Skiddy, rT - _&.**e * is, “ 18 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1} “ 19, “ 19, “* 19 








These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo} 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or ee and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
ing wines stores, and bec ding. 

Neither the captains nor ewners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 

Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 

BARING. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield. and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence. Roscoe, and George Washington, 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo! 

Agents for shipe Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo! 
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